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ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
In attempting to form a complete collection of 


the works of this author, I have become possessed | 


of the following. Lowndes does not aid me fur- 
ther; perhaps a brother collector may be able to 
furnish the title of some other production of the 


my research : — 

“The Farmer’s Boy: a Rural Poem.” 
tions.) 4to, 8vo, and 12mo, 1800, 

“Good Tidings; or, News from the Farm.” 
(Does this exist in a smaller size ?) 

“ The Banks of Wye: a Poem, in Four Books,” 
Second edition, 1813. 12mo. 

“ Wild Flowers; or Pastoral and Local Poetry,” 1816. 
A new edition, 1819. 12mo. 4 

“ Rural Tales, Ballads, and Songs.” 
1820. (First edition, 1802.) 12mo. 

“ May Day with the Muses.” 1822. 12mo. 

“ Hazelwood Hall: a Villiage Drama in Three Acts,” 
1823. 12mo. 

“The Remains of Robert Bloomfield.” 
8vo, 1824. 

“Views in Suffolk, Norfolk, and Northamptonshire ; 
illustrative of the Works of Robert Bloomfield, accom- 
panied with Descriptions ; to which is annexed a Memoir 
of the Poet’s Life by E. W. Brayley.” 8vo, 1806. 

“ Nature’s Music. Consisting of Extracts from several 
Authors; with Practical Observations, and Poetical Tes- 
timonies, in honour of the Harp of Zolus.” 8vyo, 1808, 


[Reprinted in The Remains. 


(Many edi- 


4to, 1804. 


Ninth edition, 


2 vols., small 








1811, | 


| a victim to hypochondria, with his mind 
| ing his widow and orphans destitute. 


Bloomfield was also author of a book written 
for the instruction of children, entitled Little 
Davy, and published in 1815. This I have not 
yet met with. 

The Farmer's Boy was translated into French, 
under the title of — 

“Le Valet du Fermier: Potme champétre, Par 
Robert Bloomfield, traduit de ’ Anglais par A.” 12mo. 

The late George Daniel, of Islington, has the 
following painful remarks upon Bloomfield : — 

“The neglect, suffering, and distress that darkened 
the declining years of Robert Bloomfield are too mourn- 
ful to dwell upon. I saw him a few months before his 
death, emaciated by disease, embarrassed in his circum- 
stances, and heartbroken. His mind had sunk under 
his numerous afflictions; his memory partially failed him, 
yet it retained a keen and bitter sense of the world’s 
ingratitude. A brother poet once interceded with a 
noble lord [?], high in the King’s councils, to present 
some humble employment then vacant to the author of 
the Farmer’s Boy. The promise was given, but the place 
never !”— The Modern Dunciad, p. 42. 

Southey mentions Bloomfield in his Lives of 
Uneducated Poets :— 

“TI do not introduce Robert Bloomfield here, because 
his poems are worthy of preservation separately, and in 
general collections; and because it is my intention one 
day to manifest at more length my respect for one whose 
talents were of no common standard, and whose charac- 
ter was in all respects exemplary. It is little to the 
credit of the age, that the latter days of a man whose 
name was at one time so deservedly popular should have 
been past in poverty, and perhaps shortened by distress, 
that distress having been brought on by no misconduct 
or imprudence of his own.” —p. 163. 

We should hardly expect that Charles Lamb 
would be reckoned among the admirers of the 
workman poet—nor was he. He writes to Man- 
ning : — 

“You ask me about the Farmer's Boy,—don’t you 


Honington shoemaker which has hitherto escaped | think the fellow who wrote it (who is a shoemaker) has 


a poor mind? Don’t you find he is always silly about 
poor Giles, and those abject kind of phrases which mark 
a man that looks up to wealth? None of Burns’s poet 
dignity. What do vou think? I have just opened him, 
but he makes me sick.” —Zetters, p. 114. 

2 


Robert Bloomfield died on August 19, 1823, at 
Shefford, in Bedfordshire, aged fifty-seven. An 
obituary of the unfortunate poet will be found in 
Hone’s Every-Day Book, i. 1125, where the fol- 
lowing remarks occur :— 

“Tn his retirement at Shefford, he was afilicted with 
the melancholy consequent upon want of object, and died 
in ruins, leay- 
His few books, 
poor fellow, instead of being sent to London, where they 
would have produced their full value, were dissipated by 
an auctioneer unacquainted with their worth, by order 
of his creditors, and the family must have perished if a 


| good Samaritan had not interposed to their temporary 


relief.’ 

At the end of the notice from which I have 
quoted are some feeling stanzas, “On the Death 
of Bloomfield,” from the pen of the Quaker-poet, 
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Bernard Barton. I do not know that any of the 
volumes of poems were adorned by the likeness 
of their author. There is, however, a portrait of | 
him, in oval, from a painting by Drummond, which 
will be found in the Zuropean Magazine. Another 
portrait was taken by Polack, and is engraved, 
also in oval, by Mackenzie. The ‘re is, too, a very 
pretty plate of “Giles,” to illustrate the Farmer's 
Boy, engraved in the stipple style by Cook, from 
a drawing by J. Green. 

A characteristic representation of George, the 
elder brother of Robert, and from whose touching 
narrative Capel Lofft drew up the history of the 
poet which forms the preface to the Farmer’s 
Boy, will be found in Hone’s Table- Book, ii. 801. 
He, t too, worshipped the muses, and was author 
of a poem, of purely local interest however, en- 
titled “The Spa,” which called forth a feeling 
poetic appeal, printed in the account I now refer 
to, from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Plumtree of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. I need hardly add the 
statement that “he has long struggled with 
poverty, and is now an 
with indigence.” 

Another brother (Nathaniel) “ by trade a tailor, 
and resident in London,” was author of 4n Essay 
on War and other Poems, 12mo, 1803. After the 
death of the pas his Remains were published a 
2 vols., small 8vo, 1824. The volumes are de 
cated to the D ik e of Grafton, “as a — e soe s- 
sion of the gratitude of our family for the kind 
patronage and condescending gootnens we have 
so long experience 
trious father”; and on the fly-] 
“ Advertisement ” is printed : — 

“ Miss Hanna mfield, 
Robert Bloomfield, would be 


af the following 


eldest daughter of the late 
lad of a situation 





of Music in a respectable family. Her remuneration to 
depend on her emplover’s estimation of her merit. 
“ Letters, post paid, addressed to Miss Bloomfield, 


' 
No. 12, Providence Row, Finsbury Square, London, will 


have respectful attention. 

My c py is “ Respect 
Rogers by the family ol 
token of their 
the signature 
the editor.” 

These Remains w edited by Mr. 
Weston, who also set on foot a cription with 
the hope of securing some substantial provision 
for the destitute widow and children of the poet. 
The suppo rt was, hows ver, inadequate, and the 
effort resulted i . partial failure 


fully presented to Miss 
Robert Bloomfield, as a 
gratitude”; and contains, inserted, 
of the poet “taken from a letter to 


Jos ph 


su bs¢ 





An additional volume of “ Memoir and Corre- 
spondence,” with some literary fragments, which 
had been withheld, was promised by Mr. Weston 
but I am not aware that it ever appeared. 

The neglected, disappoint a family seem n 
to have sunk into total ob ity. Of the strug 


gles and the privations mer half a century I 





aged man overwhelmed | 


| description 


have no record. The mother—of whom poor Ro- 
| bert, years ago, when elate with youth and success, 
had written to his brother George that “he had 
sold his fiddle and got a wife” —had been removed 
in the course of nature, and left the children to 
struggle on alone. Concerning these a corre- 
spondent of the Publishers’ Circular, May 1866, 
writes : — 

“ There are three children—a son and two daughters— 
of the poet Robert Bloomfield, lodging at No, 22, Hoxton 
Square. They are old, poor in circumstances, and one of 
the women apparently not far from her end. They derive 
nothing from their father’s writings, pleasing and in- 
structive as they are. Did not the Literary Fund lately 
give something to the descendants of Defoe? If so, it 
does not confine itself to the living authors. Will not 
any subscriber, then, speak a word in behalf of these 
listressed persons, who, apart from want, are every way 


worthy ? There are the most ample proofs of their 
identity.” 
I do not suppose that any answer was made to 








this appeal, but shall be glad to find that I am 
mistaken. 

The day of Bloomfield is gone. His fame was 
the cometary radiance of a brief season. The 
time of his appearance was fortunate for his suc- 
Thomson had written, it is true, and that 
with a grace of expression and minute fidelity of 
which has rarely been surpassed, if 
equalled, either before or since. But W ordsworth 
was yet to come, with that profound and philo- 
sophic insight into the more occult mysteries of 


cess, 





| nature, that affluence of words and mastery over 


d from yourself and your illus- | 


| Still, 


us Teacher | 


| 


| But how 
‘ 





the various felicities of expression, which consti- 
tute him pioneer of a new world of poetic culture. 
the muse of Robert Bloomfield has charms 
of her own. She is pure, simple, omg 
melodious, and natural; and there are perhaps 
some few who can still appreciate these qualities, 

even in these latter days of spasm, affectation, 


ruggedness, and meaningless obscurity. 
Witiram Barss, 
Birmingham. 
SHAKSPE:. ANA 
‘As You Lrxe It.”—It may appear presump- 


tuous to find any fault with the charming As 


You Like It, but is there not a little want of 
harmony in introducing the snake and the lioness 
in the forest of Arden? Jacques says: — 
* Here shall he see n lemy 
But winter and rough weather.’ 


could he lie at his ease and moralise, and 





girls wander about at will in hbour- 
mood of “a lioness with udders : , dry, 

1 prove there mu have been cubs, ond a 

lion near at hand? With this in od mind, the 


itly disturbed, 
is otherwise exqui- 


tran juillity of the scene is wr pleas 
which it ought not to be in 


site pastoral, 









Mor 
You 


was 
The 
suc- 
that 
y of 
d, if 
orth 
hilo- 
13 of 
over 
nsti- 
ture, 
arms 
ling, 
haps 
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tion, 
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mess 
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I look upon the histories of “Isaac and Re- 


becca,” and “ Joseph and his brethren 
most beautiful pastorals in the world: 
Book of Ruth, then As You Like It, then the 
Winter’s Tale, and then Lycidas; but I should 
like to get rid of the lioness and the snake. 


as the 


Antigua. 


Two Passacss rn “Tron or Atruens” (4% S, 
y. 594.)—Is not Pror. Euze’s 
ling rather than a restoration of Shakspeare ? 

Timon and Apemantus, Act IV. Sc. 3. 

Pror. Eze sug 

“ Ape. Live and love thy misery ; 

Long live so and so die.” 

Idemur to this. The second line belongs ob- 
viously to Timon ; he re-echoes the idea of Ape- 
mantus. Accepting his verdict, he thereby asserts 
contentment with his own position. 

“ Tim. [So] I am quit.— 

More things like men ?—Eat, Timon, and abhor them! 
Your greatest want is, you want much of meat.” 


gvests— 


It is obvious that the last line is the proper 
reading of Pror. Exze’s second passage; and he 
propose 8 to re ad— 

“Your greatest want is, you want muck of me. 
This is next door tolunacy. Pror, Exze handl 
Shakspeare too freely. He treats a great writer 
as so much raw material to be recast at his plea- 
sure; worked up again in different shape. Por. 
Etze’s countrymen would not suffer it with 
Goethe or Schiller. “Muck” is a word classical 
with us only among farmers; a bucolic hand- 
book -alled The Muck Manual has its value 
but it is not fitting for Pror. 
Shakspeare’s words about 
speare wrote — 


” 


’ 
Eze to pitchfork 
in this fashion. Shak- 


Timon and the Banditti, Act IV. Se. 3. 

“ Band. We are not theeues, but men 
That much do want. Net muck, Pror, Euze.) 

“Tim. Your greatest want is, you want much of meat: 
Why should you want? Behold, the earth hath 1 

1. In this passage “ much ” 
makes good English sense ; 
must alter both. 

The antithesis between meat and roots, as 
aticles of diet, proves that Shakspeare’s own text 
is intact. 

Let Pror. Etze ’s countrymen weigh this ms utter 
and I trust he will then be hindered from again 
casting such muck at our glorious Shakspeare. 

A. H, 


occurs twice, and 
alter one and you 





THE BELLS OF WESTMINSTER ABBE 


The north-western tower of the Abbe ay _ 


of St. Peter, W estminster, contains a pé eal of six 
bells and a saints’ bell, which bear the foll wing 
inscriptions :— 


then the | 


S process a remodel- | 


1. T. LesTeR MADE Me. 1743. 
2. % Christe : abdi +: nos 
3. Campanis patrem laudate sanantibus 
altum. Gabriel Goodman, Becanus. 
Westman. 1583. 
Tuomas Lester OF LonDON MADE ME, 
AND WITH THE REST I WILL AGREK. 1743. 


5. Campanis patrem laudate sonantibus 
altum. Gabriel Gootman, Decanugs 
1598. 


6. Rememser Jonn WuitMect, ISABELLA HIS 
WIFE, AND WILLIAM Rus, WHO FIKST GAVE 
rHIs BELL, 1430. New Cast 1n Jury, 1599, 
AND IN Aprit, 1738. Ricwarp PukE.pPs. 
T. Lester, Fecir. 

Saints ) 

bell. § 

Gabriel Goodman, who was Dean, 
gave the two bells which bear his name. 
were made by Robert Mott. 

The tenor, or great bell, Ido not hesitate to 
say, is an excellent one, remarkable for dignity 
and — ss of tone, its weight being about 
36 ewt., and its note D flat. It will be seen that 
this bell ton the names of Richard Phelps— 
founder of the great bell at St. Paul’s—and Thomas 
Lester. Phelps died in 1738, and Lester, his 
foreman, then became his successor. 

In an ope ning in the upper part of the gable of 
the south transept is another comparativels small 
service bell inscribed :— 

Tuos. LesTER MADE ME. 1749. 


RicuarpD Pue ps, T, Lester, recitr. 1738. 


1561 to 1601, 


T hey 


In order to show when, and the per -uliar manner 
in which the bells are sounded for calling the 
people to church, I may state that there is daily 
in the Abbey at 10 a.m. and 3 P.M., and 
on Sundays during the summer, a special service 
in the nave at 7 P.M. 

Half an hour previous to each of these services 
the fourth and fifth bells of the peal commence 
chiming, and continue until five minutes have 
elapsed, when, if a sermon is to be preached, the 
fine tenor bell is tolled forty strokes. At fifteen 
minutes before 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. the small bell 
in the gable of the south transept is tolled, and 
this is continued until the clock in Poets’ Corner 
proclaims the hour. For the oe service in 
the nave on Sunday evening, the small bell in the 
north-western tower is toll d during the last 
fifteen minutes. 

On week days early prayers are said at 7.45, 
for which the small bell in the south gable i 
tolled, commencing at 7.30; and on Sundays Holy 
Communion is administered at 8—except on t 
first Sunday in the month—for which the sam 
bell is sounded at 7.45 a.m. 

It is worth noting, too, that this bell is rung 
daily at 8.45 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. for about thre 
minutes, after which forty strokes are given on 


Service 


| the tenor, or largest bell. 
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This great bell is never tolled for deaths or 
funerals, except for a member of the royal family 
or the dean.” 


In conclusion, it remains to observe that in | 


olden times it was the custom at most of our 
churches—as it is still in some country towers— 
to toll, or to ring the tenor or largest bell for 
a few minutes before divine service, in case a 
sermon was to be preached on that occasion, and 
hence it was called the “sermon bell.” But 
what is the reason for tolling the bell at the 
Abbey forty strokes when a sermon is to be 
preached? I asked this question when I sur- 
veyed the bells of the venerable edifice in 1868, 
but no one could give a satisfactory answer. 
May we not say, then, that the circumstance 
recorded in the following paragraph appears 
to suggest an explanation as to the origin of the 
custom ?— 

King Henry VII. founded three daily masses “ per- 
petually to be sayed” after his decease, and “ at a quarter 
of an hour before each mass the great bell of the Abbey 
was tolled 40 strokes as notice.”—See Dart’s Westmonas- 
terium, 1742, vol. i. p. 32, and Malcolm’s Londinum Re- 
divivum, 1803, vol. i, p. 219. 


As to the forty strokes given on the great bell 


this practice was introduced to record the munifi- 
cence of the sovereign and others; for, as most 
people know—among other good deeds— 

“Queen Elizabeth founded a school for forty scholars 
denominated ‘the queen’s, to be educated in the liberal 
sciences.” —Stow’s Survey, 1598, p. 580. Northouck’s 
London, 1773, p. 706. 


And we read that— 





“ Every Sunday in the year [ temp. Queen Elizabeth and | 


Dean Goodman] there is 40 mess of meat, for 40 poor 
householders of the parish. 
there in flesh, or fish, a peny loaf in bread, and a peny in 
mony.”—Strype’s Annals, ed. 1824, vol. ii. part ii, p. 614. 

I have now to mention a fact which may sug- 
gest another reason for continuing the practice 
in question. As I have said, Gabriel Goodman 
gave two of the bells, and Dean Stanley, in his 
Historical Memorials, ed. 1869, thus speaks of 
him : — 

“Gabriel Goodman, the Welchman, of whom Fuller 
says, ‘Goodman was his name, and goodness was his 
nature.” He was the real founder of the present estab- 
lishment—the ‘ Edwin’ of a second Conquest.” 

Now, Dean Goodman governed the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter forty years, and Dr. Stanley 
tells us that the order of the services in his day 
was, with some slight variations, the same that it 
has been ever since. Tuomas WALEsBY. 

Golden Square. 

* To the Builder of May 9, 1868, I contributed some of 
the above notes, which were subsequently mutilated in 
the Church Builder, and certain other works, without 
any acknowledgment. 


Every mess being allowed | 


MarriaGe oF Dr. Samvuzt Jonnson. — The 
interesting letters of Dr. Johnson, given in 
“N.& Q.” (4% S. v. 441), seem to remind me 
that I have never carried out my long intention 
of sending an extremely interesting scrap of John- 
soniana which in course of my researches I have 
had the good fortune to come across. It is no 
less than the register of the lexicographer’s mar- 
riage with Mrs. Elizabeth Porter. This marriage 
has always been stated to have taken place at 
Derby; but the church where the ceremuny was 
performed, and the date, have hitherto remained 
a mystery. These blanks I am enabled to fill up 
by the following, which I copy from the parish 
register of St. Werburgh’s church, Derby : — 

“ 1735, July 9. Mar¢ Sam" Johnson of y*® parish of St. 
Mary’s in Litchfield, and Eliz Porter of y* parish of 
St. Phillip in Burmingham.” 

On another occasion’ I shall send some other 
scraps relating to the learned Doctor. 

LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A, 

Winster Hall, Derbyshire. 


MANCHESTER Buripines, WESTMINSTER.—The 
house on which was the stone, inscribed “‘ Man- 


. > | chester Buildings, 1756,” was commenced to be 
daily at about 8.48 a.m. and 1.33 p.m., perhaps | ; ‘ ’ 


pulled down on Wednesday, June 15, 1870. This 
house, and the one next adjoining it, were num- 
bered 12 and 11, Canon Row, respectively. The 
former had the number 12 painted on the left 
jamb of the street door, and the latter the num- 
ber 11 on the street door over the knocker. 
These doors were side by side, and were ap- 
proached from the pavement of Canon Row by 
separate flights of stone steps, and each flight was 
guarded by iron railings. 

They were the only houses which 
the carriage drive of the late office of 
of Control, now of the Civil 
sioners on the one side, and the turning into what 


tood between 
the Board 


Service Commis- 


| was formerly Manchester Buildings on the other. 


I have been thus particular in describing these 
two houses, in order that a record of their former 
exact position may be preserved, also because 
with their removal will probably be swept away 
for ever all identity with the historic interest 
which attached itself to the name of “ Manches- 
ter” in that locality. CHartes Maso. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 





Sir James Crarx.—The early career of this 
much-beloved physician was distinguished, when 
he resided at Rome, by his vindication, in two 
replies written in Italian, of English medical 


| writers from the low state of knowledge attri- 
buted to them by Professor Tommasini of Bologna, 


; Cases, 


who spoke of them, in a public discourse? as being 
deficient in general principles and confining them- 
selves too much to the consideration of isolated 
Sir James (then Dr. Clark) also upheld 
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the fame of his Edinburgh Alma Mater at the | plate was dedicated to George III., and has at the 
same time. Joun Macray. | foot in two lines— 
Oxford. “Thy Name in every sense must consecrate — 
History toroven Few Livxs.—The late Sir If to be good is to be great—This Plate.” 
Reynold Abel Alleyne, second baronet, who died ALFRED JouNn DuN&KIN, 
on Feb. 14 last, born in 1789, was son of Sir John 44, Bessborough Gardens, Belgravia. 
Guy Alleyne, created a baronet, who was born Curious Eprtarn.—In a private burial- -place 
April 21, 1724, and died in 1801.” near Idle, Yorkshire, I have found a strange epi- 
The late distinguished Indian officer Colonel taph, commencing— 
Charles Henry Delamain, C -B., who died at Dinan “ Though Boreas’ blasts and Neptune's waves 
in France on June 19, was fifth son of Charles Have tossed me to and fro,” &c. 


H. Delamain, R.N., who was born in 1729, was | I believe it is often inscribed on sailors’ tombs 
at the capture of Louisburgh in 1745, and Cape | in the West of England. Has any correspondent 





Breton, and many other places. He died in 1822. | met with it? The absurdity of “afllictions sore ”” 
Y.5. M. | is nothing to this profane bit of heathenism. 
Twixs Five Times.—In the Dublin Express VIATOR. 
newspaper of May 31 last I read an advertise-/| Cu1tox.—Recently I was in the dungeon of 


ment from the Rey. Mr. M'Cleland, Vicar of | the Castle of Chillon. Upon one of the stone 
Mount Talbot, in the county of Roscommon, re- | eolumns that support its arched roof the poet has 
turning thanks — | carved his name, “ BYRON.” er ediate sly over 
“for four pounds for Mrs. Naghten, who a short time | this some Vandal has cut “H. B. Stowe.” Are 
l twi : : seven of whom, together | there any mi ans of g rotting this e ad? 

with her first-born and well.” . Seprimvs Presse. 

This extra instance of fecundity i 
think, deserving of being recorded in “ 


















I ; .s 
1 very probably the worthy ar of Mount Querics 
t ld cladly acknowl { ] ib- 
di 7. ‘. at Maar egpees 7 ut | \rncurr. —Can any correspondent oblige me 
ns from any of your benevolent readers in : ; < 
Toa “ht P l h ¥e 4 : ld with a resumé of the will of Anne Archer (widow 
poor Mrs. Na mn and her eight children, | ~ ; . . 
rr ; ‘ld ther fart —_ “m f Dr. Archer, chaplain to King James I.), who 
( Say supply 1 tie _ = ¢ . M 
_Beweg ipply further particu 38, and whose will is probably in the 


° epee: ‘pane foe OT r 

of this curious case for “N. & Q » n registry ? S. 

RTRAIT.— the Daily : - 
rratr.—In tl ET, THE BooxsetteR.—I should like to 















> tag md une 17, of Napole = din rther information it the family of 
I beg to contribute the following note upon 1 > Se ee Bags 9 m being @ 
subject :-— . ah ae mere seller of books in the reign of Queen Anne, 
Pion is in that very curious and eccentric and Bs nnet was a friend of At terbury , and on terms 
scarce publication « f gossip called M hine f friendship with most of t) liter ry men of his 
vol. iv., by Mrs. Potts,* formerly a resident in day. I pr 5 sale ~ Ge ae Beam 3 — 
Vanbrug! H . ». Blackheath whe e she | ee N n Dr. Kian ont un lsome Ms. letters of 
ome - Ried nial ~~ 4 , ; : lege pie les L, which at one time were submitted to 
urious collection of shell-work, an ¢ iv ‘ _y : , 
plate portrait in pen-and-ink style of Nan leo i +. Oprat 7 = & view to 
Col. Planat, officer of ordinance (sic) to Bu publication (ilarn Afe of Charles I, p. 144). 
a facsimile Napol on’s signature. The t Who Bennet’s father was, I have not been able 
possession of Capt. Maitland, and engraved by J 1 | to ascertain; but he married Elizabeth, daughter 
Cooke, At the foot: Published by ‘T. Cooke, Union | of James Wittewrong of Rothamsted, and grand- 
Street, Stonehouse, Devon, Au . 15, 15.” d - of Sir John Wittewrong, Bart., and the 
The engraving is fin “ executed. Although I | estate of Rothamsted came to its present owner, 


have said copper-plate, I think it is most pr iin y John Bennet Lawes, the celebrated agriculturist, 
on steel, because the view of “ Spe ag Camp” | from the Bennet family—which, I am disposed to 
as it was in 1780, used in vol. iii. of Moonshine, | think, was of some standing and respectability. 
is on steel; and the plate is in my yp yssession, for } 
it was _ st ented by Mrs. Potts to my father to 1GuT.— 
use in his Zits cory of Dart ord, and the paste was | Michaelmas).—ij Ibs. wax betyne lyght: ilb. for 
vy re-en graved from one “ originally pub- | td. candle. For striking of Pascall tapers into betynge 
lished . 1780, by G. Terry, engraver, Lon- ficht for the tapers. For striking i} lb. betynge li cht 
don, sod rT. Bie h, stationer, Dartford Heath.” This for Christmas. For strykyng of the Paschall lyghte and 
for betynge lyghte. For ij |b. of waxe ageyn Michael- 
* Mrs, Potts was a daughter of Dr. Thorpe of Custu- | mas: i Ib, betynge lyghte; ilb. for $d. candell, For 
male-Roffense fame. strykynge of the Paskall tapers into betynge lyght for 


a 
‘A 
— 
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the tapers. For strykyng of a Ib. and 4 of betynge lyght 
ageynst the Feste of Nat. B. M.” | 
What is betyng-light? is it connected with 
betan, to pray ? 
Mackenziz E. C. Watcott, B.D.; F.S.A, 


Brocrapuy.— Wanted, information on, 1. Lord 
Kildare Digby (1647); 2. Sir Charles Egerton 
(1651); 3. Thomas Powell, D.D., author of a 
book on Mathematics and translator of Malvezzi ; 
4, The link of Aubrey to Henry Vaughan the 
Silurist, who is called by him “ cousin.” 

A. B. G. 

Srr Txomas Browne.—Archers’ Court, near 
Whitfield, Kent, passed, says Hasted (ii. 129), in 
the year 1657 from Sir Hardress Waller to Sir 
Thomas Browne (or Mr. Thomas Browne) of 
London; his descendants sold it to Rouse, from 
whom it passed to Stringer. 

Is anything known of this Sir Thomas Browne ? 
Are any of the family living? What arms do 
they bear? He cannot be a Beechworth Castle 
Browne ? Harry J. Burrow. 

16, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


“Come, Lovre, LtetTs WALKE INTO THE 
Spriner.”—Wanted the author and a second 
copy of — 

“Come, Love, let’s walke into the Springe, 
Where we may heare the Blackbird singe, 
The Robin Redbreast and the Thrush, 
The Nightingale in thornie bush, 

The Mavis sweetly carolling :— 
These to my Love content will bring.” 

There are twenty-six stanzas of this in the 
Roxburghe Ballads, 1. 198; but it is printed with 
the usual carelessness of ballad printers, and sadly 
wants revision. The first three stanzas only were 
set to music by Youll and printed in 1608, The 
whole has a familiar sound, but I cannot recollect 
where I have seen this little poem. 

Wa. CHAPPELL. 

Heather Down, Ascot. 

Henry Masers dE LA Tupr’s Escare FROM 
tHE Bastttue.—Is the narrative of the escape 
of Henry Masers de la Tude from the Bastille con- 
sidered authentic? I find in a work called Car- 
touche, Histoire authentique, par B. Maurice, 12th 
edit., Paris, 1864, the following passage with 
reference to the betrayers of Cartouche to the 
Parisian police of the period (1722) :— 

“M, Lemontey, Histoire de la Regence, tom. i. p. 435, 
dit que la condamnation & mort de ce misérable fut com- 
mude en un séjour perpétuel a la Bastille. 

“ Nous n’avons pas trouvé son nom sur ‘ le Répertoire 
de la Bastille,’ si laborieusement, si scrupuleusement 
établi par M. Labat fils; il est vrai que nous y avons 
vainement aussi cherché celui de Latude, ce qui tendrait 
& démolir une légende populaire de plus.” 

There are given in Percy Anecdotes, article 
“Captivity,” copies of letters written to Madame 
Pompadour, and apparently never delivered, bear- 


| the origin of the word “dogs” 


| from the Rey. Frank Mahony ? 


ing the signature of a prisoner named Danry, most 
suspiciously like some given in Latude’s Memoirs, 
but dated 1672, which date is either a mistake, 
or the letters must have been written to either 
Madame Montespan or Maintenon. 

I have not within my reach a copy of De ls 
Tude’s Narrative, which I believe was first trans- 
lated by J. W. Calcraft (Cole), manager of the 
Dublin Theatre Royal, and afterwards appeared 
in the Penny Magazine about 1832 or ’3; but as 
the work excited a good deal of European atten- 
tion, and was translated into many languages, 
this notice might perhaps induce some of your 
readers to consider the subject of its genuineness 
in connection with the work of M. Labat’s Bas- 
tille register mentioned by the editor of Car- 
touche’s Memoirs, who prides himself — 

“ pour faire disparaitre de notre histoire une foule de fables 

atroces et ridicules, telles que ‘le Verre de Sang, de 

Mme. de Sombreuil,’ ‘les Vierges de Verdun,’ etc. ete,” 
H. Haw. 


Portsmouth. 


“ Dog.”—Much has been written in the earlier 
numbers of “N. & Q.” in elucidation of various 
expressions connected with this animal; but there 
are many uses of the word of which I have never 
seen any satisfactory explanation. Thus, what is 
applied to the 
supports on either side of a wood fire-place? 
Blacksmiths use what they call a dog in hooping 
cart-wheels. What is the origin of that word, 
for it can have nothing to do with the animal? 
Why are small cannons called doggis? Why 
should our common rose be called a dog-rose? In 
Waverley we find dog-head—that part of the 
lock which holds the flint. Whence is this? 
Carpenters also call the sort of machine by which 
the boards of a floor are forced together, before 
the nails are driven in, a dog. Then again we 
find the word crop up in place names. Thus we 
have Dog-slack in the parish of Hoddam in 
Dumfriesshire, Dog-ton at Kirkealdy, and Dog- 
Ballo at Inchture in Perthshire. We have also 
in Monmouthshire Llan-dogo, the church of Dogo. 
Can any one explain the origin of these words ? 

A. F. 

Extomotogy.—What are the best books, with 

illustrations, on the entomology of Southern Italy? 
CoRNUB. 


Tue Lamp-MAKER’s Errrarn (4 S. y. 591.)— 
This capital story is told in the preface to the 
first edition of the Prout Papers, published circa 
1835, the said preface being signed by “that 
mysterious entity,” Oliver Yorke. Did Mr. Hay- 
ward’s Lady of Quality “convey” this anecdote 
" MAKROCHETB. 

S. Lupovico pg Prsstaco.—In a gradual and 
office book of some nunnery, there is the title 
Ecclesie 8. Ludovici de Pissiaco. Where was 
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this church ? 
&c., ora pro ea.” I donot remember such personal 
allusion. Is it of frequent occurrence? The 
Visitatio infirmz and Commendatio is very full. 
C.J. 


M‘Dantet.—I am told that the above name 
was formerly M‘Donnell. Can any one tell me 
why and when it was changed, and when and for 
what reason a grant of armorial bearings was 
made to the family? The name is of course an 
Irish name. Crvx. 


MEDALLIC QuERY.—Can any of your corre- 

ndents give me any information with respect 
to the following medal ?—Obv. two hands issuing 
from a cloud, the dexter hand holding a crowned 
heart. Beneath is the sea, and in exergue the 
date 1583, 
Dei.” Rev. the arms of France (modern) sur- 
mounted by a crown and encircled by a collar; 
round is the legend “Nil nisi consilio.”” The 
medal was dug up on the site of the house be- 
longing to “‘Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, 
at Houghton Conquest. Any a -< will 
be most gratefully received by . F.R. 


Nana SAHIB AND THE 
query relative to 


Crimean War.—My 

Lord Palmerston’s dismissal 
from office (4° 8S. v. 576) has brought a number 
of private communications, for all of which I beg 
to express my acknowledgments, One corre- 
spondent, however, who has done me the favour 
to write from Lausanne and to furnish some in- 
teresting particulars, has again raised a question 
which I remember to have heard some years ag 
Referring to . supposed conseque L = 
P.’s dismissal, including the Crimean War and 
the Indian Mutiny, the writer says: ‘‘ Nana Sahib 
was in the Crimea at the commencement of the 
siege of S bastopol, and seeing how matters went, 
hastened home and got up the Indian revolt.” 
This is one of the matters of historic detail 
which can more easily be determined now than 
at a future time; and perhaps some of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” can pronounce authoritatively as to 
the alleged fact. I cannot write to my obliging 
correspondent on the subject because of the Incl 
of an explicit address. W. H. S, Ausrey. 

Croydon. 


ances ol 


Oxp Sones AnD Batiaps.—It has always been 
for me an unsolved enigma in the department of 
ballad literature, where to find complete copies 
of those old songs and ballads the titles of which 
are quoted to indicate the tunes in Burns’s Poems 
and Moore’s Trish Melodies. Many of them hare 
turned up in old collections, but there is still a 
great number undetected. I suspect that in 
many instances they have been allowed to drop 
out in reprinting the collections, as not being 


exactly adapted to the exquisitely refined taste | 


In the Litany is “Sancta Maria, of the new generation. 


| country, to free access to all its departments 


with the legend “Cor regis in manu 


But I submit that the 
ground I have shown amply sustains a legiti- 
mate literary curiosity; and I claim my right, 
as a humble student of the literature of my 
both ancient and modern. I admit the spot- 
less virtue of the new generation, but not the 
less do I put in a modest plea to be allowed my 
hereditary portion of the national cakes and 
ale. No profane hand shall dare, for me, to cur- 
tail my Chaucer, to Bowdlerise my Shakspeare, 
or to mutilate my Milton. So I rejoice in the 
appearance of suc th publice ations as the old Percy 
folio MS., the Pedlar’s Pack and Pasquil is of Mr. 
Maidment, Mr. Lilly’s sheaf of Elizabethan broad- 
sides, and the like ; and I join with J. H. C. (4% 8. 

87) in the demand that Allan Ramsay’s Zver- 
green (fitly so named !) shall be reprinted without 
the mutilation of a single letter. Surely the day 
has gone by for the indulgence of that frivolous 
fastidiousness which insist s, even in matters of 
pure literature, upon reducing everything to the 
standard of the intellect and taste—as the Satur- 
day Review once happily put it—of the young 
lady in the parlour in short frock and muslin 
drawers. Time was when a healthy masculine 
taste in literature was held to be creditable to the 
possessor. My query is, where shall I find the 
bulk of the original songs and ballads quoted to 
indicate tunes by Burns and Moore ? 

D. Buar. 

Melbourne. 

PickERING oF TicnMARCHE Baronets.—In 
the second volume of Bridges’s Northamptonshire 
by Whalley, and in Wotton’s Baronetage (iii. 360), 
the pedigree of this family is given: the first of 
whom, Sir Gilbert (born 1613, died 1668), was 
created a baronet of Nova Seotia. He was suc- 
ceeded by his ald lest son Sir John, who died in 
1702, aged sixty-three ; and was succeeded by his 
only surviving son Sir Gilbert, born 1670, died 
1735; and was succeeded by his only son Sir 
Edward, who died unmarried in July 1749. Since 
that date the title appears to have been in n abe y- 
ance. The first bar renet had eight sons; of whom 
Gilbert, the second, had in 1681 a daughter aged 
twe lve; and the fifth son Mountague, of Birch- 
more, Beds, had a son Edward, nearly six months 
old in 1681. By an entry in Enshaw’s Magazine, 
it appears that the lady ‘of Sir Gilbert Pick ring 
died in Ross, co. Wexford, Oct. 16, 1762; aad, 
 & the names of “ Bernard” and “ Cusack,” 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, I find that Capt. John 
Bernard, R.N., of Straw Hall, co. Carlow, married 
Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, Bart. Then Sir Edward Pickering, 
Bart., appears to have married Anne, third daugh- 
ter of Franks Bernard, Esq., of Castletown, King’s 
County, and their daughter Mary Pickering was 
married at St, Mary’s church, Dublin, on Aug. 10, 
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1773, to her cousin german Henty Rudkin, Esq., 
of Wells, co. Carlow (son of Henry Rudkin 


and Deborah, fourth daughter of Franks Ber- | 


nard), by whom she had a son Gilbert-Pickering 
tudkin, Esq., who died in 1830, leaving two 
daughters his co-heirs. Sir Edward had been a 
cornet in some cavalry regiment, and afterwards 
held a staff appointment at Duncannon Fort, in 


the county of Wexford. He married at New Ross, | 


in thet county, on July 26, 1770, Miss Elizabeth 
Glascott, but had no issue. He was buried 


April 28, 1803, at Whitechurch, co. Wexford, | 
having survived his wife, who was buried in the | 


same place Sept. 20,1791. In the old almanacs 
Sir Edward and Sir Gilbert were given under the 
head of “ Nova Scotia Baronets resident in Ire- 
land.” Were they descendants of the first baronet, 
or how else were they entitled to the dignity ? 
and what relationship was there between them? 
and who was the wife of Sir Gilbert ? 
Y. S. M. 

Partner Famtty.—In 1649 there emigrated 
from England to the Barbados West Indies a 
branch of the family of Partridge. Can any of 
your correspondents give me any information 
respecting them, and if there are still any of the 
family remaining either in Cumberland or West- 
moreland ? Dum Sprrro SPERo. 

REFERENCES WANTED.—I have lost the refer- 
ence to a poem beginning — 

“ Give me my life, my God, she cried.” 

I should be greatly obliged to any one who would 
supply it. Also, what is the source of the common 
story of the knights who disputed about the oppo- 
site sides of the gold and silver shield ? W. 

Ruopes. — Hercules, second Lord Langford, 
married in 1818 Louisa Augusta Rhodes. Wanted, 
her parentage and ancestry. Y.S. M. 


Querics With Answers. 


Dr. [Str ?] Witrtram Sanperson.—Can I be 
favoured with any information as to Dr. Wil'iam 
Sanderson, who lived in the time of the Common- 
wealth, and whose portrait was engraved by 
Faithorne in 1658? He does not appear to be 
noticed in our biographical dictionaries. 

We Mus Be 

[Sir William Sanderson, Knt., was some time secre- 
tary to George Villiers, the first Duke of Buckingham. 
He distinguished himself by his loyalty to Charles I. in 
the time of the Civil War, and was a great sufferer in the 
royal cause. Sir William was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where is an expressive bust of him, placed in the 
west aisle of the north transept beneath the monument 
to Admiral Watson. Neale, in his History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Abbey, ii, 214, calls it “a characteristic bust in 
memory of Sir William Sanderson, Knt., who wrote the 


Lives of Mary Queen of Scots, James the First, and 
Charles the First; to the latter of whom he was gentle- 
man of the privy chamber. He died on July 15, 1676, 
aged ninety, and was buried near the spot now occupied 
by the monument of Sir Charles Wager, where this me- 
morial was originally placed. Below it, on a brass plate, 
is an inscription for Bridget, his wife, daughter of Sir 
Edward Tyrell, Knt., with whom he lived fifty years in 
marriage. She was ‘ Mother of the Maids of Honour to 
the Queen-Mother, and to her that now is,’ and died on 
Jan. 17, 1681, aged eighty-nine.” There is a superbly 
engraved portrait of Sir William Sanderson prefixed to 
his Graphice, folio, 1658, engraved in the finest mode by 
Faithorne from one of Gerard Zoust’s best pictures. A 
list of Sir William’s literary productions is given in 
Bohn's Lowndes ; but, according to Anthony Wood, his 
histories “are not much valued, because they are mostly 
taken from printed authors and lying pampblets.”’] ’ 


INTRODUCTION OF THE VIOLIN INTO SCOTLAND. 
I should feel much obliged if any reader of 
“N. & Q.” can give me any information respect- 
ing the first introduction of the violin into Scot- 
land, also if there are any other ancient relics or 
sculptures existing throughout the country indi- 
cating an early origin of the instrument similar 
to those of Melrose Abbey, and the ancient illu- 


/ minated MS. Bible originally belonging to the 


Abbey of Dumfermline as mentioned by J. G. 
Dalyell. Any reference to ancient works contain- 
ing such information would much oblige. 
MUSICAL. 
[On this subject our correspondent should consult the 
following work : Ancient Scotish Melodies, from a Manu- 
script of the Reign of King James VI., with an Introduc- 
tory Enquiry illustrative of the History of the Music of 
Scotland, by William Dauney, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 4to, 
1838, It is the opinion of the editor (p. 59) that the 
ornamental bas-relief at Melrose Abbey (founded in 1136) 
us to conclude that such in 
land at that time, especially 


prevailed in Scot! 
Abbey itself was the work of a Parisian architect. 


truments 
as the 
Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, f the 
harp, the tabour, and the bagpipe, in use among the 


Scot 3. ] 


does not entitle 


who wrote in 1187, only speaks 


M. DE TA Vatrirre.—In what books can we 
find an insight into the life and character of 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére, mistress of Louis 
XIV.? Q. 

Liverpool. 

[There are numerous lives and histories of Frangoise- 
Louis de la Baume le Blanc La Vallitre. We can only give 
the names of the authors: J, F. Barritre, in Bibliotheque 
des Mémoires, tom. iii. 12mo, 1846. J. B. H. R. Capefique, 
Paris, 1859, 12mo. Arsene Houssaye, Paris, 1860, 8vo. 
Abbé Lequeux. Quatremére de Roissy. Choisy. Mad. de 
Caylus, Voltaire’s Louis XIV. Walckenaer. Consult 
also the Biographie Universelle, art. “ Vallivre,” and the 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale, art. “ La Vallitre.”] 
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THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 
(4 S. v. 402, 509, 563.) 


My attention has been directed to some notices 


of the Automaton Chess-Player in recent numbers | 


of “N.&Q.” In one of them the writer, F.C. H., 
refers to some articles on‘the subject contained in 
the Saturday Magazine for 1841. 
formed part of a series written by me, and dis- 
tributed over about four years of the magazine’s 
existence. As I know several amateurs who 
drew their earliest chess breath from this source, 
perhaps a few details thereon may be read with 
some little interest before proceeding to the im- 
mediate subject of this communication. 
Archbishop Whately had contributed to the 
Saturday Magazine his well-known “ Easy Lessons 
on Reasoning,” and the publisher, liking the first 
part of the title, asked me to suggest some sub- 
ject to carry on the idea of “ Easy Lessons.” I 
had long thought that if chess could be taught in 
our National Schools, it would add much to the 
very small stock of home pleasures that poor 
children enjoy, and also serve to interest their 
parents and perhaps make the beer-shop less at- 
tractive to some of them. In a magazine so 
popular and so churchy as the Saturday, it seemed 
likely that the clergy might, in some cases, take 
up the subject, and endeavour to introduce it, as 
was done by a good church dignitary towards the 
end of the fifteenth century in the German village 
of Stribeck. The suggestion was adopted, and 
the articles, which were afterwards collected into 
a volume under the title Amusements in Chess, 
consisted of—(1) Sketches of the History, Anti- 
quities, and Curiosities of the Game; (2) Easy 
Lessons in Chess, a selection of games illustrative 
of the various openings, analysed, and explained 
for the use of young players; and (3) A Selection 
of Chess Problems, or ends of games won or 
drawn by brilliant and scientific moves. The un- 
dertaking met with considerable success, both in 
the magazine and in the volume, and several 
clergymen took an interest in the matter. 

Archbishop Whately watched the progress of 
the Lessons, and wrote several letters on the sub- 
ject. In one of them he says :— 

“T am amused at some of the chess problems appended 
to your easy lessons, and they have recalled to my mind 
one which I should like to lay before your readers; but 

*kily it is like Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, which he 
rgotten, and wanted his sages to tell him the dream 
as well as the interpretation. I was playing many years 
aco with a gentleman who was a little my superior, 
while another, of perhaps equal skill, was at whist at 
another table (we were none of us great players, but 
pretty good as ordinary men). I 
struggle, nearly beaten, and beyond all reasonable hopes 








Those articles | 


| a shout. 


he played several moves with great caution to avoid it, 
but at last he did give stalemate. A shout of exulta- 
tion from the bystanders having called the attention of 
my other friend, he was told what caused it, and treated 
the whole matter with contempt, saying that it was a mere 
accident, a stalemate never happening but through mere 
oversight. We all assured him that though it was usually 
so, this was a very remarkable case indeed; and as he 
was still incredulous, I told him he should try, and re- 
placed the men. Now, said I, the problem is to give 
me checkmate, and avoid stalemate, of which there is a 
danger—play! He did so, and, forewarned as he was, he 
gave me the stalemate the third move. Then there was 
I have often regretted since that I did not im- 
mediately take a note of the position. I have tried to do 
so since, but have not succeeded.” 

With respect to the chess automaton, the ques- 
tion has often been put, and as often dismissed 
with a scornful negative,—whether it is possible 
to construct a machine—a real automaton—that 
shall be capable of playing chess? Perhaps I 
may be allowed to make a few remarks on this 
question. 

That chess can be played by automatic ma- 


| chinery is not so ridiculous a proposition as is 


| usually supposed. 


If the analytical engine of 
Babbage and the Brothers Scheutz be capable of 
solving mechanically any problem of which the 
law is known, it is possible to imagine a chess~ 
playing machine constructed so as to work in 
accordance with the rules of the game, based upon 
this condition, that in every position of the pieces, 
however much the lines of play on either side 
may seem to vary with the nature of the position 
nd the skill of the players, yet with the very 
best play there is one, and only one, best move. 
If sutlicient time were allowed, a perfect player 
would find out this move, whereas a perfect 
machine would do so on the instant. The most 
finished player seeks for the right move at the 
right time, and it is the search for this on either 
side that makes first-class games last during eight, 
ten, or twelve hours or more.* I remember on 
one occasion Mr. Buckle, the historian, was en- 
countering a first-rate antagonist, and in a parti- 
cular crisis of the game he took two hours and a 
quarter to consider his move. At length, having 
moved, his opponent said in a somewhat querul- 
ous tone, “ Yes, I thought the knight was the 
right move.” “You only thought it,” said Buckle, 
“T know it.” 

Careful analysis during the last three centuries 
has settled the best opening moves on either side, 


i 


| and this analysis has in some openings been 


was, after a hard | 


of giving a checkmate; but from the very cuxjous situa- 


tion of the men (I had two or three pieces left and some 
pawns), | was in the way to get a stalemate. My adver- 


sary remarked it, and so did I and the lookers on; and 


pushed far into the game. On one occasion Herr 
Falkbeer, the Austrian player, showed me a vari- 
ation invented by him in the Muzio gambit, com- 
mencing at the eighteenth move of the attack. 

But it may be asked, “ What do you mean by 

* The duration of the final game in the match played 
in 1843 between Staunton and St. Amant was fourteen 
hours. 
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best moves at chess! 
answers to this question—(1) in the attack, the 
best moves are those that lead most quickly to 
checkmate ; (2) in the defence, the best moves 
are those that foil the attack, or delay checkmate, 
or convert attacking into defensive play. 

As an illustration of what is meant by best 
moves, take the following problem from a charm- 
ing collection of “ Chess Nuts” by our American 
chess brethren :— 

White—K at QR 24 
Q at Q 34 
t at K 24 
Kt at QR 5 
Biackh—K at QB 8% 
B at QB 7 and 
Q 7 
P at QB 6% 
Now in this position, white having the move, can 
give checkmate easily in fow moves, but there is 
a more subtle method of giving mate in three 
mores ; so that while this is an easy four-move, 
it is a difficult three-move problem. In such a 
case the best moves are those which finish the 
game in the shortest time. The three moves 
are more scientific than the four, and a perfect 
player and of course a perfect machine, in such a 
position, would finish the game in three and not 
in four moves. 

But it may be said that in some problems several 
solutions in the same number of moves are pos- 
sible, just as in a game several lines of play, all 
apparently equally good, sometimes occur. But 
it must be remembered that a problem is nearly 


) 
There are at least two 


opponent, must be defective on the part of the 
opponent. By some such broad general principles 
every combination will be a necessary result of 
the previous moves, and will necessarily lead to 
and determine the next best move. Under such 
rigid conditions the openings and variations of 
openings will probably Be reduced to a very small 
number. Brilliant play will not be possible, for 
the brilliancy of a Greco would find no place if the 
right move at the right time were played on both 
sides. It is probable also that gambits in which 
a pawn is sacrificed would never be played unless 
it could be shown that the attack gained in time 
what it lost in numerical strength. The cele- 
brated French player Boncourt would never play 
a gambit, but limited himself and his antagonist 


| to piano games. His notion was that with correct 


play, in the defence, all gambits in which the 
pawn is not recovered by force are unsound: 
since, after exchanging on equal terms, the 
second player will remain with a pawn to go to 
queen. 

Before a chess-playing machine is possible, 
analysis must be pushed much further than it has 
been. What is required is, that the finest players 


| the world is likely to produce during some cen- 


tuiies to come, aided by chess-playing mathe- 
maticians, shall deyote their minds to analysis so 
as to reduce it to law. The vast collection of 
published games that forms the bulk of chess 
literature, like the enormous mass of meteoro- 


| logical data at present existing and accumulating, 


always built up to carry out some ingenious chess | 


idea, and that the best play would probably never 
lead to such a position ; and in the case of a game, 
as perfect play is seldom or never attained, the 
several lines of play may be one of the results of 
defective combination. In the case of the Muzio 
gambit just mentioned, Herr Falkbeer took it for 
granted that the seventeen moves on either side 
were the best that could be played. It would be 


easy to construct a machine to play these seven- | 


teen best moves on either side, but before the 
machine were made perfect, and placed on a 
level with the analytical engine, some broad 
general principle must be discovered of which 
those best moves are both consequences and illus- 
trative facts. 
play, the black and the white pieces form an 
equation, the two sides of which are perfectly 
equal; nor is equilibrium disturbed by the usual 
opening moves deemed to be the best. Indeed, 
the best moves in piano games give the board a 
symmetrical appearance, which seems to point 


presents in each case a chaos that requires to be 
brought into order and generalised. The laws 
which regulate the weather are apparently as 
difficult of discovery as the laws of chess. Both 


| deal in finite quantities; but the variations and 


| 


disturbing causes are so numerous, as to make 
them appear infinite. 

In perfect play the right move is made at the 
right time. This is the condition of a chess- 
playing machine, namely, that in any given posi- 


| tion arrived at by playing the best moves at the 


right times, the machine, by the laws of its con- 
struction, shall determine the next best move, and 
so on tothe end—the result probably being, with the 
most perfect play on both sides, a drawn game. The 
pieces would not, of course, be placed on an ordi- 


| nary board and be picked up by the fingers of an 


When the board is arranged for® 


to the application of the theory of equations | 


to chess practice. Any mode of play that dis- 


turbs this symmetry, so as to allow one player to 
command a larger portion of the board than his 





| 


{ 


| for the first player—say 


automaton figure. In a real machine they would 
form the terminals of certain integral parts, and 
be worked by some application of the Jacquard 
principle, capable of controlling the levers, cams, 
and toothed wheels of known value, fitted to carry 
out the law of permutation, or of throwing out 
certain levers when the nature of the combination 
required a pawn or piece to be captured. If, for 
example, P to K fourth square is the best move 
Vhite—Black has the 
choice of twenty moves; that is, he may move 











vs 


As 
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any one of his pawns one or two squares, or 
either knight to one of two squares. Whatever 
Black’s move, there is a best move for White, 
and all Black’s possible moves, and White’s best 


move, admit of being settled by analysis and | 


punched into the cards of the Jacquard apparatus 
that is to direct the movements of the machine. 
In this way every possible move of Black, toge- 
ther with White’s best move, must be calculated 
beforehand and impressed upon the machine, so 
as to eliminate mind or will; for should a living 
player encounter the machine, his move, though 
apparently depending on his will, has already 
been foreseen (since we are dealing with finite 
quantities) and provided for; and he cannot make 
a move without setting in motion the machinery 
that shall produce the best calculated move at the 
right time. 

Now I do not mean to say that such a machine 


| 
| 


is ever, in the course of the world's history, likely | 


to be constructed, seeing that the surface of a mo- 
derately sized London square would be required 
for its accommodation. All I contend for is, that 
the conception of such a machine falls within the 
limits of sound reasoning. A machine is said to 
have been constructed for playing “ noughts and 
crosses.” A machine for playing draughts would 
be quite possible. A chess-playing machine is, 
I contend, from the nature of the conditions, not 
im oasible. 

Palike the automaton which plays so badly at 
the Crystal Palace, Maelzel, with what I think 


was a true feeling for his trade, saw that, in order | 


to produce the greatest sensation, not only must 
the automaton be capable of playing at chess, but 
must play well; and not only so well as to beat 
the best players, but to be in a condition to offer 
them odds. This is what was done during the 
years that Mouret worked the automaton. The 
machine gave the odds of the pawn and move to 
all comers—thus boldly asserting the superiority 
of perfect machinery over imperfect reasoning 
powers. And the automaton so far maintained 
this position as to win ninety-eight per cent. of 
the games played. Even such players as Cochrane, 
Mercier, and Brande only made drawn games, 
and in some cases lost. During the exhibition of 
the automaton in St. James’s Street, London, in 
1820, a Selection of Fifty Games played by the 
Automaton Chess Player was published. It is 
stated in the preface that — 

“ since the commencement of its exhibition in February 
last, the automaton chess-player has played (giving the 
pawn and move) nearly three hundred games, of which 
it has lost about six.” 

Of the games thus published it is stated that, 
at the risk of shocking the admirers of Philidor, 
some of the specimens of play here published 
would not be unworthy of that great master. 


| 
| 


play, if bad, issimply abominable. Now that every 
body knows the machinery to be merely clever 
conjuring for concealing a man, the proprietor 
ought at least to secure the services of a good 
player. Mouret, we have seen, was a good player, 
as was also the player mentioned by CaprTaIn 
Kennepy (“N. & Q.” p. 563), namely, Alexandre. 
He has played chess with me at my house, and 
chatted freely about Mouret and the automaton. 
Mr. Lewis, who also worked the automaton, was 
much more taciturn. Maelzel bound his con- 
federates under a solemn obligation to perpetual 
silence, and Lewis was silent. 

I must apologise for taking up so much space 
in your interesting journal. My excuse is, that 
the discussion of the question raised as to the 
possibility of a chess-playing machine, if taken 
up by such competent men as CAPTAIN KENNEDY, 
may lead to the discovery of that which ches? so 
sadly wants, in order to raise it from a game into 
a science, namely, the vivifying influence of some 
broad natural principle. Until this is done, 
chess — 

“ Makes play a labour, makes of labour play,”— 
or, as Lessing has it — 
“ Es ist fiir Ernst zu viel Spiel, 
Und fiir Spiel zu viel Ernst.” 
Cuares Tomiryson, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N. 

INSCRIPTION IN HEBREW. 
(4" 8. v. 580.) 


Iam no Hebrew scholar, but no such scholar- 
ship is required to explain the meaning of the 
word “ title ” in the text referred to, which how- 
ever is wrongly given as 2 Kings xxv. instead of 
xxiii. 17. The expression is analogous to several 
in Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
2 Samuel, in all which the Vulgate uses the word 
titulus in the sense of a pillar, or monument. I 
find that in the text now inquired for, the Hebrew 
literally means, according to the best commenta- 
tors, “ What is this monument which I perceive ?” 
or “What building?” The Douay version is, 
“ What is that monument which I see?” The 
word “ title” then, in this place does not mean 
an inscription, or even a name, but simply a mon- 
ument; and accordingly the men answered the 
king, “It is the sepulchre of the man of God,” 
&e. F. C. H. 

I submit that the Hebrew original of the ques- 
tion does not necessarily imply the existence of 
an inscription. The Hebrew word }1"$, ¢zoon, 
translated “ title” in the English version, is by 
Lee traced to Arabic and Syriac etymons signi- 
fying: “pars terre altior duriorque; lapis vie 
index; sepulerum; cippus, tumulus lapidum; & 


The so-called automaton play, like blindfold mound.” In the sense of a sepulchral mound it 
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is used in the passage before us, and also in 
Ezekiel xxxix. 15, where the E nglish version 
renders it by the term “a sign.’ It is used in 
Jeremiah xxxi. 21, to signify a way-mark. The 
Septuagint renders the word in 2 Kings xxiii. 17, 
by oxdredoy (locus editus), from oxoréw; and in 
Ezekiel xxxix. 15, it isrendered by cnuciov, a sign ; 
while in the passage in Jeremiah the LXX. sub- 
stitutes the name 2idév, with a paralle lism T yueoplav = 
auxilium or subsidium. Would it not be consistent 
with the context in the preceding r verses wherein 
Josiah is spoken of as ordering the destruction of 
altar, high-place, and sepulchres, to conceive that 
he asked: by What (conspicuous) mound is that 
which I see?” and that he was answered: “ It 
is the burial-mound (73), kever) of the man of 
God,” &c.; and that thereupon the removal of the 
enclosed remains was forbidden. see seems to 
bein obvious and fair interpretation of the verse 
under consideration, and there fore it cannot be 
eaid to afford evidence of “inscription in He- 
brew,” whateve: may be the testimony deducible 
from other parts of Scripture. C. C. 





There is nothing in j)°3, tziyux, the word 
rendered “ title” in the Authorised Version of 
2 Kings xxiii. 7 , tar accordas with ¢itulus in the 
L atin Vulgate t implies writing or inscription. 

! He} rew root for write is 3nd, cathav ; for 

obi 


hat=- (} } 








r | > ‘ 
tats (both of these word are used, 









D, saphar, is used for both. 


Job xix. 23, 24); : 

The word ¢z/yun, from the root 1%, tzavah, 
pointed, is found three times in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, and has been rendered a grave stone, a 
direction stone, and a mound, tumulus, or cairn, I 
prefer this latter meaning in every instance. In 
Ezekiel xxxix. 15 it is ordered that men ap- 
pointed to search for unburied human remains, 
when they find a bone shall build up (4 

a feiy t my robably a cair 

sion says “ set ape sion.” 
we re d, ee up waymarks” 
tsiyun), ee thee high heaps”; this latter may 
be but a repetition of the foru er order; if so the 
way-marks would not be upright stones, but cairn: 
as before. The third place in which txtyun is 
used, is in the question put by King Josiah, 
“ What ésiyun is that Isee?” Now the Sep- 
tuagint version of this part of the sacred narrative 
is fuller than the Hebrew; v. 16, 17 may be thus 
en ler d: — 4 





8¢ t, ap- 


, banal) 





, though the Ex h ver- 
In Jeremiah xxxi, 21 
(the plural of 








“16 And Josiah turned and saw the sepulchres 
DI3PN ats : > 
) we » hakkevarim, tadovs| that were there in the 


city, ar 1 se nt, and took the bones out « f th 

irned them upon the altar and Pm l luted 
ing to the word of the Lord which the man of God spake, 
when Jeroboam stood by the altar at the feast. And 
turning about he lifted up his eyes to the sepulchre of 






epulchres, 


t, accord- 


the man of God, who spake these words. 
“17 Andh 


said, What isthat mound [Ti +> oxdwedor | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





which I see? And the men of the city said, It is the man 
of God, who came from Judah,” &c, 

Of course the cxéredov may be “a mark,” and 
that mark may have been a long stone, a ménhir 
inscribed or uninscribed; but still, neither the 
Hebrew }*¥ nor the Greek oxéredov necessarily 
imply an inscription, much less an image, as the 
Arabic version seems to mean. J. BANNISTER. 

St. Day, Cornwall. 


’ 


The word translated “ title,” ziun (2 Kings xxiii. 
? t 

17) means a sign, memorial, a stone set up: 
times a way-mark (Jer. xxxi. 21), and sometimes 
a sepulchral monument (Ezek. xxxix. 15). The 

: - 7 : - wer teed nual 
proper Hebrew word for inscription is 242", 
mictav (Exod. xxxii. 16, Deut. x. 4); but such 
word is not used in our se ion of the Old 
Testament, synonyms supplyii 3 place. 


some- 


Ovtis would be perfectly safe in assuming that 
the name was given by one in whose tongue ford 
was still a living word—in other words, by a 
saxon. Le will be nearly equally safe in assum- 
ing that the prefixed Bede is not only a man’s name, 
but the name of the man by whom, or after whom, 
the ford was named. This name, which Fergu- 
son refers—and, without doubt, corre ctly —toG th. 
badu, A.-S. beado (war, conflict), is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in both its simple and deriva- 
tive forms; and also in place names, there being at 
least twenty names of } hes (not to ma " 
lesser: local divisions) beginning with « 
or Beding. Bidding, moreoy 
there is no r 








thex r Be l 
rin place nan nes ix, 
ison to doubt, only another for rm of 
Beding. In ther, again, is merely a per- 
Si . al name, the e simple form of which is seen in 

bn therby, Wet! erthorp ( ju ted by OuT 
ar > pe atronymic derivative in Ws therir yrsett, 
Withe rington, Wittering (Taylor's Words and 
Places, p. 515), and so forth. Not being ac- 
qua t Wilh any ancient iorn 
lock, nor yet with the p! 














1ysical geography of the 


place so named, I rather hesitate about suggest- 
ing any derivation for it. But I think I may 
assure Ovrrs it has nothing to do with words 
signifying either cattle-or fold. I find the prefix 


Fen- in Yorkshire Fencotes, Fentun, Eason nshire 
Fenbi, Nottinghamshire Ientune, Durham Fen- 
(i or Fennew vyk, &c.—all of them names wil lt 
on-Celtic suffixes, which sugee 
origin for Fen] lock also. Supposing the word is 
not materially altered in form by the wear and 
tear of lapsing centuries, it is not at all unlikely 
to be mere sly a pe rsonal name, cognate, as to its 
termination, with such names as Havelock, Proud- 





ests a non-Veltic 
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lock, Wedlake, &c. I have a list of some scores 
of such place-names from Domesday (Northern 
Counties): of names, I mean, which appear as 
place-names, but are still quite demonstrably just 
mere personal names, differing from other like 
applications of the same name only by the absence 
of the customary final -ham, -worth, -ford, -tun, 
-bi, -thorp, or what not. Further, will Ovris 
permit me to say, that I am afraid he will find 
the conjectural system of etymology hardly more 
satisfactory in attempts to explain a local name 
than in more purely philological efforts. Allsuch 
guesses—the author of the History of Whitby, at 
p. 142, makes six about one name, all of them 
wrong—remind me of a squad of blindfolded run- 
ners at a village-school festival, whose task it is 
to run to a previously pointed-out mark, but 
whose efforts are not usually crowned with any 
very distinguished success except that of remark- 
able failure. J. C. ATKINSON. 
Danby in Cleveland. 





KYLOSBERN. 
(4° S. v. 256, 562; vi. 11, e¢ ante.) 

There are some few errors and omissions in ths 
charter which Dr. RamaGe has transcribed; most 
likely existing in his copy of the MS. “ History 
of Penpont ’’—the original of which is, if I mistake 
not, in the Advocates’ Library. They are such as 
night be made by a copyist who was not a law- 


Mut 






yer; and yet, considering the numerous contrac- 
tions in these early charters, one may be surprised 
there are so few mistakes. Their calligraphy 
however was, to speak tautologically, most beau- 
tiful, and we moderns have certainly not dis- 
covered the secret of the ink used by the monkish 
scril ©3. 7 

The charter in question, to Ivo de Kyrkepatric, 
appears to be an original grant by Alexander II. 
But the family seem to have been in the district 
a century earlier. “ Roger de Kyrkepatric, Miles,” 
is one of the witnesses to the munificent grant by 
“Robert son of Robert de Brus,” Lord of Annan- 
dale, to the canons of Gyseburne, of the church 
of Annand, and five other parish churches (in- 
cluding Kirkpatrick) in Annandale, along with the 
church of Hartlepool, with its chapel of “ St. 
Hylda of Hertpol,” in Durham, by a charter sup- 
posed to be dated before 1141 (Original Harl. 
Charters, Brit. Museum, printed in the Appendix 
No. II. Reg. Glasgq.). 

The first witness to King Alexander's charter 
is undoubtedly “ William de Bondington,” Bishop 
of Glasgow and Chancellor of Scotland, who died 
in 1258: styled by Fordun “ Vir dapsilis et libe- 
ralis in omnibus.” “ Roger de Quency,” the next 
witness, was also an eminent personage, being 
Earl of Winchester, and, in right of his wife 
Elena, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Alan 








! 
| of Galloway, Constable of Scotland. 


“ Walter 
filius Alani,” the third witness, was the third 
High Steward, who flourished from 1204 to 1246. 
Duchal, by the way, was the seat of the Lyles, or 
De Insulas, originally retainers and allies of the 
Stewarts; not, as might be inferred, of the latter. 
“Roger Avenel,” said to have died in 1243, and 
whose Eskdale property is said to have passed 
with his daughter to a Graham, seems rather to 
have been succeeded by a “ Robert Avenel,” dead. 
before 1258, whose son and heir Laurencius 
Avenel, with the latter’s mother Eva, jointly make 
grants to the church of Glasgow out of their “ feo- 
dum” of Tunregeyth (now Tundergarth), on the 
borders of Eskdale, between 1258 and 1268 (Z?eg. 
Glasg. Nos. 221, 277). “ Robertus de Meyners,” 
the last witness, was also a historical personage— 


t “Roland de Mearns” (who sus- 


certainly n ; 

pect, is somewhat mythical). De Meyners, which 
surname we are informed by our greatest autho- 
rity on such points, the late Mr. Riddell, is Nor- 
man, and the same as the modern “ Menzies” in 
Scotland and “ Manners” in England, was one of 
the Regents of Scotland in 1255 during the 
minority of Alexander III. (lailes’ Annals). He 
appears frequently in deeds of the period in the 
Balmerino and Glasgow chartularies. 

It is rather gratifying to impart information on 
such points to Dr. RamacE, whose disquisitions 
on the classical spots of ancient Italy instruct and 

with 


interest all scholars; but as my acquaintance 
the canine Latinity of ancient charters is possibly 
more intimate, it is gladly placed at his service. 


ANGLO-Scotvs. 
“KIND REGARDS.” 
(4% S. v. 599.) 

Mr. Boventer’s query will no doubt call up a 
host of answerers. I dot down at once what I 
hope may lead to something more exhaustive. 

Smollett, in Humphry Clinker—the model of 
letter-writing—has varieties: “remember me to,” 
‘‘ commend me to,” “give my kind service (sar- 
vice) fo,”—the last mainly in Winifred Jenkins’ 
epistolary performances, once in Henry Davis's 
letter, once in Jeremy Melford’s (letter 1). This 
I transcribe on account of the gradation of mes- 
to Griffy Price, &c.,’ 
r oe give my 





saves: * remember me 
“ salute the bedmaker in my name,” 
service to the cook.” So far the usage of 1771. 
In Sam. Johnson’s correspondence, extending to 
1784, I find abundantly, “ make (give) my com- 
pliments,” occasionally “ respects,” I think never 
“ regards.” (“Iam with sincere regard,” “I 
am with the greatest regard,” appear, in neither 
instance, in a letter of Johnson.) 

I doubted for a moment whether I should be 
able to answer the query, but I bethought me of 
looking into the Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. 
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Charles Simeon, mpcccxtvit. In a letter from 
Rev. A. Stewart, dated Nov. 25, 1796, I find, 
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“we all join in most affectionate and respectful | 


regards to you,” p. 133. In letters of Simeon, 
Jan. 14, 1806, “ with most affectionate regards 
to,” p. 211; March 10, 1807, “with kindest re- 
gards to,” p. 233; Jan. 28, 1808, “ with most 
affectionate regards to,” p. 247; June 4, 1814, 
“ give my very kind regards to,” p. 449. So the 

«phrase was in vogue not only before the battle of 
Vaterloo, but before the close of the eighteenth 
century. CHARLES THIRIOLD, 

Cambridge. 





Admitting that the phrase “kind regards” is 
very useful in many cases, I think that caution is 
often needed in adopting it: for, in many in- 
stances, it would be unwise to employ it on 
account of its patronising tone. To one decidedly 
an inferior, it would be proper and laudable; and 
it might be safely used to an equal, if a familiar 
friend; but to one above us, or with whom we 
are not familiar, the phrase would always convey 
the idea of some assumption of superiority, which 
might easily give offence. 

Though somewhat beyond a septuagenarian, I 
cannot undertake to say if the phrase “ kind re- 
gards”’ was in use at the beginning of this cen- 
tury; but I seem to have been acquainted with it 
all my life. It would be interesting to trace the 
various forms of greeting and salutation employed 
in epistolary correspondence by our forefathers. 
It was usual to send one’s “ service,” or “ humble 


service,” to friends, however intimate, down to | 


the middle of the eighteenth century ; though we 
meet occasionally with “ hearty commends,” and 
“very respectful commends” in letters of the 
seventeenth, and also such phrases as “ remember 
my affectionate service to,” and “he desired me 
to remember him to you,” about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 
occurs the phrase, “kind and cordial respects.” 
Then we have “kind wishes ” and “ best wishes,” 
in letters of the first part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and also “ sincere regards.” 

Warburton, in a letter in 1742-3, sends his 
“best respects” to Mrs. Doddridge. At a little 
earlier date, we meet with “ hearty compliments ;” 
and in 1766, Sterne sends his “kind services ” in 
one letter, and in another has “remember me to.” 
Lord Chesterfield, in 1755, used the phrase 
‘make my compliments,” and this was used con- 
stantly by Dr. Johnson and Dr. Horne, and not 
as we now say, “give my compliments.” The 
subject deserves more careful investigation than 
the above slight retrospect; but I must repeat 
the caution already recommended in the use of 
the phrase, “ kind regards.” F. C. H. 
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THE ISLAND OF SCIO. 
(4" 8S. vy. 360, 507.) 

The communication by RuopocaNnakis (on the 
island of Scio), above referred to, contains some 
errors of so extraordinary a nature, that it appears 
important to point them out, in order to give that 
writer an opportunity of explaining them. 

1. The Italian family of the Giustiniani was, 
according to this writer, descended from a prin- 
cess named Theodora, the sister of the Emperor 
Justinian I. The descendants of this princess 
were, according to RuaopocaNakIs, “ driven by 
the Emperor Tiberius (A. p. 720) from Constan- 
tinople.” In the year 720 there was no such 
emperor as Tiberius. Leo IIL, known as the 
Iconoclast, was chosen emperor in 718, and reigned 
till 741. The descendants of Theodora (continues 
R.), thus expelled from Greece, “founded the 
town and lordship of Giustinianopoli, destroyed by 
Attila, and were among the original founders of 
Venice.” The invasion of Italy by Attila occurred 
in 452; so that it is impossible that he should 
have destroyed a city which was not founded till 
after 720. It is equally impossible that the exiled 
descendants of Theodora, entering Italy about 720, 
should have been among the original founders of 
Venice, which, according to all the best Italian 
writers, was founded considerably more than two 
centuries previously, and about a century before 
the death of Justinian. 

So far as I am aware, authentic history has no 
knowledge of this Princess Theodora. The whole 
story of the imperial descent of the Giustiniani 


| appears to be one of those fabulous genealogies of 


| 


At the same period | 


which there were so many in the dark ages. A 
similar pretence to a descent from the family of 
Justinian was made by the Participazj of Venice, 
a family incomparably more illustrious than the 
Giustiniani. About the close of the ninth cen- 
tury, the Participazj had become so important in 
the republic that they disdained to trace their 
ancestry to anything less than an imperial source; 
and, fixing upon Baduarius, the nephew of Jus- 
tinian, as the progenitor of their race, they actu- 
ally changed their family name to Badoaro or 
Badoero, which, however, never became so illus- 
trious as that of Participazio. 

For my own part, I should treat the preten- 
sions both of the Participazj and Giustiniani to 
an imperial stock as equally ridiculous. Such 
impostures are the common varnish by which a 
humble family, when it acquires an unexpected 
elevation, endeavours to hide the obscurity of its 
origin. The family of Justinian had practised the 
same imposture long before. Justin I., the founder 
of this dynasty, was by birth a Dardanian peasant 
of the very humblest class. He entered the army, 
became captain of the imperial guard, and on the 
death of Anastasius, succeeded to the empire, not 
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by any merit of his own, but by using money 
(entrusted to him for a very different purpose) to 
secure his own election by bribing the army and 
civil authorities. He was so illiterate that he 
could neither read nor write; but, with the usual 
yanity of an upstart, he procured a genealogy to 
be manufactured for him, tracing his descent from 
the Anicii, the noblest family in Rome.* 

The Giustiniani therefore might allege in their 
excuse that they only treated the family of Justin | 
as he himself had treated the Anicii. We must 

| 
| 


pity their ignorance however, since the falsehood 
of the story which they invented appears only too 
plainly from the extravagant absurdity of its chro- 
nological errors. 

2. RaopocanakIs cites a diploma of Paul V.,, | 
dated (according to him) November 22, 1603; | 
but, as the great enemy of the Venetians was not | 
at that time pope, there is evidently an error in | 
this date, which Raopocanakis will do well to 
correct. 

3, Surely, after these specimens of inadvertence 
on the part of this writer, we may ask for full 
particulars of the “ documents very rarely allowed | 
to be seen,” and of the “ books and MSS. appa- | 
rently unknown” to former compilers, from which | 
the list of the “Patriarchs of Constantinople” | 
(4% S. v. 449) was constructed. 

4. The occupation of Scio by the Genoese in 
1346 is termed by Rnopocanakis “a conquest.” 
I believe, if we may speak the plain truth, it 
would be more properly described as an act of 
brigandage of the most atrocious description, T 
committed by a few needy and beggarly Genoese 
nobles on the territories of an empire with which 
Genoa was at that time in profound peace; the 
funds for the enterprise being supplied by an 





* “From the reign of Diocletian to the final extinc- 


tion of the Western empire, that name” [the Anician] 
“ shone with a lustre which was not eclipsed in the public 
estimation by the majesty of the imperial purple.” (Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall, ch. XxXxi.) 

With a family so illustrious as the Anicii the Darda- 
nian peasants might well wish to connect themselves ; 
and we must excuse, while we laugh at, their genealogical 
vagaries. 

+ In the fourteenth century the Genoese corsairs in the 
Mediterranean seem to have been almost as numerous as 
their merchant vessels. ‘The factions of this republic at 
home were so violent that no government (and they were 
constantly changing their form of government) could re- 
press the tumults and seditions, or cure the practical 
anarchy, by which the state was perpetually agitated. 
Abroad, wherever they were allowed to form an establish- 
ment, their insolence soon became intolerable, and their 
bad faith could be restrained by no sanctity of treaties. 
They spurned at all moral principle, deemed any act of 
treachery permissible, and acknowledged in practice no 
deity but Mammon. 

The exploits of the Genoese in Cyprus during the 
fourteenth century are peculiarly worthy of attention, 
both as illustrating their national character, and as 
forming an important feature in the history of that island. 





usurer of the Giustiniani family, who, by way of 
recompense, was permitted to assume the prin- 
cipality of the island. The lordship of the Gius- 
tiniani in Scio seems to have been that of a race 
of Shylocks. 

With respect to the lumbering document quoted 
by RuopocaNakIs as a grant from the Emperor 
John V. Palwologus, it was (presuming it to be 
genuine) the act of an exceedingly weak prince, 
adopted as the best arrangement he could make 
with a band of brigands who had robbed him of 
a valuable portion of his territories. 

I regret to be compelled to differ so widely in 
opinion from Ropocanakis; but he will of 
course perceive that a regard for the truth of his- 
tory (or, at least, what we believe to be such) 
must take precedence over minor considerations. 

Henry CRossLey. 





THE SPURS OF ROBERT BRUCE, 
(4" S. v. 505, 584, 609.) 

The observations of A BriraEer Scot are much 
more to the point than those of A., but an answer 
is still wanted to my query—* Was it customary 
in the fourteenth century to bury spurs in the 
graves of kings or nobles?” My belief is quite 
the opposite. We know that the king was not 
buried in his armour, and therefore “ finding spurs” 
in his grave has a savour of pagan times, and is 
in the last degree improbable. As A. has quite 
misstated the facts attending the discovery of the 
tomb, I shall briefly give them from the notes to 
Dr. Jamieson’s edition of Barbour’s Brus and Sir 
Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather — two 
rather good contemporary authorities, as A. will 
admit. So far from the tradition pointing, as he 
would have us believe, to the choir as the site of 
Bruce’s tomb, the “vulgar opinion on the spot oa 
was that the king had been buried in the middle 
of the nave, or, as Dr. Jamieson calls it, “that part 
of the monastery now [i%. e. 1818] used as the 
church.” Local antiquaries went so far as to give 
the precise spot. “Before the pulpit,” says one, 
writing in 1723. Whereas, both Archdeacon Bar- 
bour and Fordun distinctly assign the chow as 
the place, the latter's words being “in medio 
chori,” precisely where the tomb was discovered. 
So much for the value of tradition. 

In 1818 it was resolved to abandon the nave as 
a place of worship, and to erect a new parish 
church on the site of the ruined choir and transepts. 
Very probably the Barons of Exchequer, as repre- 
senting the crown, gave permission for these 
operations ; but they were not undertaken in the 
first instance “ to clear up an interesting historical 
matter,” as stated by A., in honour of his friends 
of the Exchequer. 

The workmen, in clearing away the rubbish of 
the area of “the old Sauter churchyard” (the 
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local name of the choir), “came upon a tomb,” 
says Dr. Jamieson, “ supposed to be that of King 
Robert Bruce.’’ He then describes the skeleton 
“wrapped in lead, the part which covered the 
head” shaped “ like a crown,” the “shroud of 
fine linen,” with “threads of gold,” and the re- 
mains of the oak coffin. “ When,” continues the 
Doctor, “ this discovery was made known to the 
Barons of Exchequer, an order was immediately 
given that the place should be covered up,” c. 
till further instructions. 

Then, on November 5, 1819, some considerable 
time after the first operations, the tomb was re- 
opened in the presence of a number of people, in- 
cluding certain official persons, the skeleton and 
other remains were placed in a new leaden coffin, 
and subsequently re-interred on the same spot. 
The “royal robes” described by A. exist only in 
his imagination. My own language was probably 
vague in saying that “ nothing was found except 
some fragments of gold tissue and the plate of 
copper”; but A. might have seen that the word 
nothing applied to ornamental articles only, and not 
to the usual contents of a tomb. 

I have not seen the report to which he refers 
as presented to the Court of Exchequer, but shall 
not be surprised if it arrogates the “ discovery” 
on behalf of the barons, though these official 
persons only seem to have taken action after the 
original discovery was reported to them. 

lt is highly improbable, too, that there was any 
“ close official inspection ” during the first opera- 
tions, so that there was nothing unlikely in the 
workmen abstracting any valuables, always pre- 
suming, as in the case of the Alexandrian Library, 
that there was anything to abstract! 

A BritHEr Scot's remarks on the spurious Wal- 
sall spurs are very instructive. The Brucian spurs 
want the rowels, but they must have been quite 
as large as those described by him. The orna- 
mentation is florid, and, I think from recollection, 
the chasing very rich and prominent. Having the 
honour to be a member of the Scottish Anti- 
quaries, I had hoped some brother Fellow who 
had “ assisted” at the Wallace monument might 
have told us something of the spurs then, so far 
as I know, first produced in public; but failing 
this, I should hardly venture to drag the articles 
from their privacy for judgment by the council. 
If, as some expect, there is soon to be a monument 
to “The Brus” at Bannockburn, then these arti- 
cles may again (?) make their a pearance on that 
stricken field, and be subjected to the criticism 
of experts in ancientarmour. Indeed, while writ- 
ing 1 observe in the Illustrated London News of 
June 18 that subscriptions for this monument 

come in rapidly, and that the veteran George 
Cruikshank is engaged on a design for it. 
AnGLo-Scorvs. 

P.S. This was written before seeing my friend 

Dx. Rogers's remarks, p. 609. 








HOUSEHOLD QUERIES. 
(4 S. v. 174, 322, 405, 510, 590.) 


In Elizabethan times the court-gallant, and 
probably the citizen, used spoons with which to 
carry white-meat to their mouths. In Ben Jon- 
son’s Every Man out of his Humour (Act IV, 
Sc. 1), Fallace, the citizen’s wife, cries— 

“QO, sweet Fastidius! O fine courtier....... How 
cleanly he wipes his spoon at every spoonful of any white- 
meat he eats, and what a neat case of pick-tooths he car- 
ries about him still.” 

But I know of no passage which countenances 
the idea that our ancestors before the times of 
forks used a one-prong, or spine, or skewer. Why 
should not the Italian stecco be what it signifies 
in Italian—namely, a tooth-pick, or, as it was 
then called, a pick-tooth ? The gallant carried 
not a pick-tooth, but neat cases of them as one of 
his gew-gaws, and, after a custom introduced 
from abroad, used it ostentatiously at meals, and 
at other times by way of distraction. 

“ Bast. Now, your traveller, 

He and his tooth-pick at my worship’s mess.” 
King John, Act I. 

“ Merc, [describing Amorphus, a traveller. ] One made 
out of the mixture and shreds of forms. He walks most 
commonly with a clove or pick-tooth in his mouth,” &c. 
Cynthia's Revels, Act IL. Se. 3. 

And Amorphus himself says to Asotus, his scholar 
in courtiership— 

“If you had but so far gathered your spirits to you as 
to have taken up a rush (when you were out), and 
wagged it thus, or cleansed your teeth with it, or but 
turned aside,” &c.—Act II. Se, 5. 

And Overbury, in his Characters, says of “ An 
Affectate Traveller,” “and his pick-tooth is a 
main part of his behaviour.” The dirty affecta- 
tion seems afterwards to have been disapproved of. 

B. NicHoison. 


Travelling through Spain in 1846, I recollect 
seeing in a small venta, at the entrance of Jaen, 
a very nice set of old spoons and forks, the work- 
manship evidently of last century. I was much 
struck with the neat, light, and at the same time 
solid appearance and unusual shape of the latter, 
the middle prong of which bifurked. 

Seeing my astonishment, “mine host” expressed 
his willingness to let me have them according to 
the weight of silver, which seemed pure, and I 
would as willingly have struck the bargain had 
not this very weight been an impedimentum, as 
I was then travelling on horseback, and that my 
charger, though of fine Andalusian breed, was 
already somewhat heavily laden with my painting 
materials, &c. Iwas not, besides, without some 
misgivings as to the social ideas as regard meum 
and tuum of one or two of my travelling com- 
panions through the Sierra Nevada, on our way 
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to Grenada. One of them was what at Gibraltar 
they call “ Rock Scorpions.” P. A. L. 


In advertisements of shop sales of plate about a 
century ago silver forks are always mentioned, 
but in looking over lists of articles to be sold by 
auction from middle-class or tradesmen’s houses, 
or of those stolen by burglars from similar houses, 
silver tankards and spoons, and other implements 
of the table occur, but seldom or never forks of 
that metal. There was probably some good reason 
why the residences of noblemen and of wealthy 
citizens were not robbed so frequently as at present. 

The prevalence not long ago of the sarcastic 
expression, “ the silver-fork school,” also seems to 
denote that very large classes of respectable people 
did not indulge in this luxury. Writers who 
used the phrase invidiously probably preferred 
the class who murdered their fish a second time 
at table, and waited patiently until the silver of 
Germany superseded that of Peru. E. C. 


Aveustvs Montacvk Toprapy (4" S. v. 535.) 
The Life of Toplady has been written by Mr. 
Ryle and Mr. Gadsby, but neither of these gen- | 
tlemen afford the information sought in Mr 
Lioyp’s queries 1 and 2. Mr. Gadsby says that 
the fact that the living of Blagdon “had been 
purchased for him” was the cause of Toplady’s | 
speedy resignation of it: — 

“ He was buried in Tottenham Court chapel under the 
gallery, opposite the pulpit. . . . . Foremost among the 
mourners was one at that time young in the ministry 
= the well known and eccentric Rowland Hill. 
Before the burial service commenced, he could not refrain 
from transgressing one of Toplady’s last requests, that no 
funeral sermon should be preached for him, and affec 
tionately declared to the vast assembly the love and 
veneration he felt for the deceased, and the high sense 
he entertained of his graces, gifts, and usefulness,”"— 
Ry le’s Christian Leaders of the Last Century. 


A small marble tablet bears the following in- 
scription :— 
“WITHIN THESE HALLOWED WALLS 
AND NEAR THIS spoT 
ARE INTERRED 
THE MORTAL REMAINS 
OF THE REV? 
AUGUSTUS MONTAGUE 
TOPLADY, 
VICAR OF BROAD HEMBURY, 
DEVON, 
rnonn 4T! wove 1740. 
DIED 1LITH AvGsT 1778, 
AGED 38 YEARS. 
HE WROTE 
* ROCK OF AGES! CLEFT FOR ME, 


LET ME HIDE MYSELF IN THEE, 


Ii. F. T. 


Weston : Suretey (4 S. vi. 7.)—W. inquires 
tespecting the arms attributed to the late Vis- | 
t 


countess Tamworth in Stemmata Shirleiana, pri- 
vately printed in 1841. Now as I am the author of 
that work, I ought to answer the question. I can 
only say that the coat in question was always borne 
by the late Lady Tamworth, and that I was in- 
formed, I think by that famous amateur gene- 
alogist “‘ William Penn of Pennsylvania,” that 
he had reason to believe that she was descended 
from a junior branch of the Staffordshire Wes- 
tons. I suspect that Mr. Penn probably had a 
hand in devising the arms which Lady Tamworth 
certainly used, but whether there was any grant 
of them from the Heralds’ College, I cannot say. 
Ey. Pu. SHreiey. 
I am not surprised that your correspondent W. 
should have experienced some difficulty in his 
endeavour to ascertain the ancestry and armorial 
bearings of Miss Anne Weston. Her origin was 
very humble, and shortly before the time when 
Lord Tamworth married her she had occupied 
a menial position in his lordship’s household. 
[er sister, a Mrs. Smith, was living two or three 


| . > . . . . 
years ago at Brailsford in very indigent eircum- 


stances; and the story of Lord Tamworth’s mar- 

riage is well known in the neighbourhood. 
C.J. BR. 

“Tor Croventne Venvs” (4 S, vi. 5.)-- 
This statue, concerning which G. E. makes in- 

quiry, is in the Vatican. It was discovered at 

Salone towards the end of the last century, but 


| no sculptor’s name has ever been assigned to it. 


A small engraving of it appears in Armengaud’s 
Les Galeries publiques de l Europe. Paris, 1856- 
65. d. D. 

AMALGAMATED LEGISLATURE OF NEWFOUND- 
LAND (4° §S, yi. 5.) —The list of members of this 
legislature, styled the “ General Assembly,” is to 
be seen in the Newfoundland Almanack for 1845, 
compiled by Joseph Templeman of the Colonial 
Secretary's Office, St. John’s, 1844, 12mo, vide 
pp. 21-22. The Speaker was the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Mr. Crowdy; and it was opened by Governor 
Harvey, Jan. 17, 1843, and remained in session 
until May 22: the deliberations being held in 
the “Old Courthouse.” If my memory serves me, 
this system of legislation existed from 1842-47, 
The elective portion of it were chosen in Dee. 
1842. Joun D, MERIVALE. 

Lismore, 

Pickrrince (4% §, y. 33, 185, 587.) —The 
juery as to the etymon of the name of this farm 
in Fulmer parish, co. Bucks, has elicited the 
curious fact that the same name occurs in West 
I{oathley parish, in Sussex, accompanied with 
two similar terms, Langridge and Tickeridge, 
showing probably that ridge is the chief charac- 
teristic of the appellation. Mr. Hrason’s deriva- 
tion of pick from the Anglo-Saxon peac is inap- 
plicable: for a peak and a ridge mean two different 
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things, and the ridge of the table-land which 
borders the Pickeridge farm contains no peak or 
elevated point whatever. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the local Buckinghamshire word picket 
(though not now known in Sussex), signifying 
corner, is here associated with ridge, and it is an 
apt denomination. E. P. 
The Pickeridge. 


TrrLes oF THE Prince or Wares (4 S. vy. 


600.)—The titles as to which Mr. Hatt makes | 


inquiry were granted (Nov. 9, 1706) to George 
Augustus, Prince Electoral of Hanover. 
his father became King of England, the Duke of 
Cambridge was created (Sept. 27, 1714) Prince of 
Wales. If his titles did not become permanently 
merged in the Crown on his accession to the 
throne as George II., the King of Hanover would 
now be Duke of Cambridge. Gort. 


George Augustus, Electoral Prince of Hanover, 


When | 


was raised to the English peerage by Queen Anne, | 


Nov. 9, 1706. The titles conferred on him were 


Baron of Tewksbury, Viscount Northallerton, Earl | 


of Milford Haven, and Marquess and Duke of Cam- | 


bridge. These were all brand-new except that of 
Duke of Cambridge. This title had been borne by 
several infant sons of James Duke of York, after- 
wards King James II., but never by a Prince of 
Wales. Nor was the older title Earl of Cambridge, 
though borne by Edward IV. before his elevation 
to the throne, ever assigned to a Prince of Wales. 
See Nicolas’s Historic Peerage. 
J. H. I, Oaxnny, M.A. 


The Priory, Croydon. 

GeneraL Wotre (2 S, iy. 44.)\—At Mr. 
Meigh’s sale of autographs in 1856, lot 50, Jan. 21, 
1757. “The king has honoured me with the rank 
of brigadier in America.” I possess this most 
interesting letter, »nd could transcribe it if de- 
sirable and not already published. PA. os 

SworpD-BLApDE Inscriptions (4 S. y. 296, 
388, 567.)—“ EsporkR cCONFORTE LE GVEVAL.” 
May it not be an abbreviation of GEmNERAL? 
James IV. commanded his army at Flodden Field. 

sie Bt 

Orgra Grasses (4" S, vy. 599.)—S. W. T. will 
 aem § find what he seeks in The Spectator, 

Yo. 250, second letter, which is signed “ Abra- 
ham Spy,” and usually ascribed to Steele. 
Wu. PEnGzELLY. 

Torquay. 

Lzrcester Savarese Statue (4 S, y. 578.) — 
This statue has also been described as that of the 
Duke of Cumberland, the hero of Culloden, 
which Mr. Timbs thinks may have arisen from 
the Duke’s birth at Leicester House in 1721. The 
Earl of Aylesbury, one of the trustees of the 
Canons estate, and who resided in Leicester 


placed there. It probably represents George I. 
(not IL.), modelled by C. Burchard for the Duke 
of Chandos, brought from Canons in 1747, when 
it was purchased by the inhabitants of the square, 
Joun Pracor, Jun. 


For evidence that the unhorsed statue that now 
disgraces Leicester Square is that of George L, 
as the Editor suggests, see Walpole’s Memoirs of 
the Reign of George II., vol. iii. (Appendix), 
p- 315; also “N. & Q.” 3" 8. ii. 400, where this 
reference has already been given. 

CHARLES WYLIE. 


PREPARATION AND PRESERVATION OF PEDI- 
GreEs (4% 8. vy. 580.) —W. H. K. B.’s second 
query may be thus answered: Although a pedigree 
recorded at the “ Heralds’ College,” London, 
* Lyon Office,” Edinburgh, or “ Ulster Office,” 
Dublin (and particularly at a recent period), would 
be considered strong presumptive evidence of its 
authenticity, still it would not strictly hold good 
in law (see “Shrewsbury” case), but would be 
of the nature of a “ receipt,” which would be held 
good testimony to the fact of a payment, but 
would not preclude evidence to show the contrary. 

To the third query the reply is, that there are 


| indirect (exparte) proceedings in law by which 





Square, may have influenced the statue being | 


judicial weight could be given to the proofs of a 
pedigree, and these proofs, by being officially 
multiplied in each instance, would amount to 
constructive (?) legal evidence, sufficient, I be- 
lieve, to substantiate any ulterior claim which 
might rest purely upon the fact of a pedigree. 
But of course there isa wide gulf between proving 
a pedigree and recovering property thereby. 

W. H. K. B. should proceed with the inquiry 
from the point where the baptismal register of 
his great-grandfather was, I presume, found. . 

P. 


Tue Cuckoo (4* §S. i. 533, 614; ii. 144, 555; 
v. 596.) — Having seen “N. & Q.” irregularly 
lately; I do not know whether the following has 
appeared : — 

Epigrams of John Heywood. Black Letter, 1587. 
“Use maketh maistry, this hath been said alway, 

But all is not alway, as all men do say. 

In April the Koocoo can sing her song by rote, 

In June of tune she cannot sing a note; 

At first Koo-coo, koo-coo sing still can she do ; 

At last, Kooke, kooke, kooke, six kookes to one koo.” 

White’s Selborne, ed. 1825. Rivington. 


The south-east Cornwall version of the cuckoo 
“ stave” mentioned by J. B. D. is :— 


“In March he sits upon his perch, 
In Aperel he tunes his bell, 
In May he'll sing both night and day, 
In June he altereth his tune, 
And in July away he'll fly.” 
W. PENGELLY. 
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In this part of Herefordshire it is said that the 


cuckoo never sings after Pershore fair, June 26. | 


As it was said to me, “ He buys him a horse at 
Pershore fair, and rides away on it.” Certainly 
he has not sung during this last week. 
J. R. Booxer. 
Eastnor, Ledbury. 
[For other papers on this subject vide references at the 
head of article.—Ep. “N. & Q.’ 


GortHe on Lord Brron anv Srr WALTER 
Scorr (4 S. v. 10, 365.) —Will W. F. (ante 
866) further oblige me by stating whether the 
“ Reminiscences of Goethe” by Dr. Joseph Greene 
Cogswell (who most probably is the gentleman 
mentioned in Von Miiller’s Unterhaltungen under 
the name of “ Boxwell”) have been printed and 
under what title? It would add to my obliga- 
tions if W. F. could also possibly tell me in what 
German library the book, in case it be printed, 
could be found. This pleasing piece of intelli- 
gence and information from Ithaca, U. 8. A., 
vividly illustrates the usefulness of a journal like 
“N, & Q.,” as well asthe courtesy of its readers, 

Hermann Kunpr. 

Germany. 

Names or Scottrso Martyrs (4 §., iv. 479; 

206, 306, 409, 436, 540.)—A month’s absence 
in France has stopped, for me, the current of 

N. & Q.,” and deprived me of the opportunity 
of replying sooner to W. M. R. Allow me now 
to confirm him in his conviction that “ Terwen- 
TRUDE believes all, 
credulity at least as much as he does mine. I am 
“one of the supporters of Tory and Jacobite 
principles” (v. 540), but “Amicus Plato, sed 
magis amica veritas;” and the evidence (of which, 
since W. M. R.’s paper, I have received a further 
supply from my kind correspondent) is quite suf- 
ficient to convince me of the truth of the story. 


’ and to add that I admire his | 


The way in which W. M. R. proposes to recon- | 


cile (!) the evidence on both sides is more marvel- 
lous than the original narrative. 

I am much obliged to Dr. 
paper (v. 540.) 


Rogers for his 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Lorp Macavray anp Napotron (4 §. y. 531.) 
It is the fashion of the day to ding at Macaulay. 
Had Mr. Jonataan Bovcurer given the context, 
I think the last part of his communication, wherein 
he speaks of “ sacrificing strict truth to sparkling 
antithesis and epigrammatic effect ’ would have 
been uncalled-for. 

Macaulay says (ed. 1862, iii. 459) :— 

“There are at this day countries where the Life Guards- 
man Shaw would be considered as a much greater war- 
rior than the Duke of Wellington. Bonaparte loved to 
describe the astonishment with which the Mamelukes looked 
at his diminutive figure. Mourad Bey, distinguished above 
all his fellows by his bodily strength, and by the skill 


| is not an imitation of my friend S 


with which he managed his horse and his sabre, could } 


| not believe that a man who was scarcely five feet high, 


and rode like a butcher, could be the greatest soldier in 
Europe.” 

Now five feet one inch, French measure, would 
be about five feet six inches English, and Napo- 
leon was about five feet of the former. When 


| Macaulay wrote “ Bonaparte loved to describe,” 


&e., he had doubtless in his mind some French 
author, who would have given the French mea- 
sure, hence the mistake; and | cannot see any 
design of ad captandum, still less any desire “ to 
sacrifice strict truth.” 

A man of five feet six is not such a giant that 
thete need be any necessity of taking from his 
stature to contrast him with one who was distin- 
guished, among a race of large men, above all his 
fellows for his bodily strength. Perhaps some of 
your correspondents can give a reference to the 
author from whom Macaulay obtained the anec- 
dote. CLARRY. 


Boxpevrer (4 S. vy. 598.)—The bocksbeutel 
was probably named from a fancied resemblance 
to a scrotum capri. But see Grimm's Dict. under 
““ Bocksbeuselchen.” Yn the last century bocksbeutel 
was also used in Germany for a lady’s reticule, 
and the word is still used there in other senses 
than that of “ bottle.” See the dictionaries of 
Campe, Adelung, and Mozin. 

R. 8. CHARNOCE. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Tue Lanevace or Paraptse (4S. y. 599.) 
The Manchester tradition mentioned by your cor- 
respondent seems to be a reproduction of the old 
story told by Herodotus (ii. 2) of Psammetichus. 
The infants in that case could, however, get no 
further than Bexds (bread); while these seem to 
have been able to express themselves in verse. 


E. L. H. Tew, B.A. 


[James IV., King of Scotland, is said, in the fifteenth 
century, to have revived the experiment, described by 
Herodotus, by shutting up two children in the isle of 
Inchkeith with only a dumb attendant to wait on them. 
Ep. “N, & Q.’ 


“ Her HEART SAT SILENT,” ETC. (4S. v. 599.) 
From The Prince’s Progress, by Miss Christina 
Rossetti. The last two lines, however, read thus: 


“ There was no bliss drew nigh to her, 
That she might run to greet,” — 
J. W. W. 


“County Famrres” (4 S. v. 603.)—Allow 
me to say in reply to T., that the ag Families 
ir B. Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, but an independent work. In the 
County Families “ Stoke Pogis” is not set down 
as belonging to Lord Taunton or to Mr. Penn— 
though T am quite aware that it was bought by 
the former from the latter—but to its present 
owner, Mr. E. J. Coleman. It is possible that 
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some such error as that to which T. alludes may 


be found in some of the early editions of the book. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Cettic Remarss at Apprxeton, Co. Kent 
(4" §S. vi. 5.)—I believe Mr. Dunxry will find 
exactly what he is in search of in Mr. Wright’s 
Wanderings of an Antiquary on the Traces of the 

Romans in Britain, 8vo. 1854. . GroreE Bevo. 
Tue Kertock (4* §. vi. 6. )—Kerlock i is a pro- 
vincial name forthe Stnapisarven is ( Tetradynamia, 
Siliguosa), or wild mustard, called also charlock, 
chadlock, corn cale, and in the Midland Counties 


Kedlock. F. C. H. 
There can be little doubt that this plant is the 


same as the Anglo-Saxon cerlice, which in Bos- 
worth’s Dictionary is described as “the herb 
carlock or charlock (Rapum sylvestre).” In Ogil- 


vie’s Dictionary, charlock is said to } 


two species of plants, Raphanus raphanistum and 


Sinapis arvensis, T. C. 
Also called charlock and churlick (Hants): — 
“ O’er the young corn the charlock throws a shade, 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade.” 
4.8.4 
“ Le Fit pe tA Bonne Vierce” (4 S. vi. 6.) 
When the gossamer threads float in the air, 
children in France are told the old legend that 
the Blessed Virgin is spinnit ind that the litt 





aki re res l 
filaments are broken from her distaff. “ L’été de 
St. Martin” is probably identical with “St 
little summer.” The brilliant 
so often prece de the I 
are so called. 
plainte on the 
illustrates the 





ry © . 

There is a 
gossamer threads, which quite 
subject. The first verse begins— 


pretty song, or com- 


* Pauvre fil qt u’autrefvis 


Naive enfant 


ndonr 





\u gré du vent; 

par la brise & son voile de s 
Fil précieux, 

Quel est le cherubir, dont le souffle t'envoie 


Si loin des cieux ? 


Derol 


Tavs. 

V. 1. 0. G. D. (4" S. vi. 16.)\—I beg leave to 
suggest to Mr. Yares that the letters with which 
the volume concludes, of which he has given the 
title, are probably an abbreviated form - this 
sentence: “‘ Voveteigitur omnes gratias Deo.” It 
was very customary to conclude religious v vorks 
with similar expressions of praises and thanks to 


God. F. C. HH, 


Two Pacopas (4 §, vi. 6.)\—The coin cf Mr. 
Presse is a two-pag goda piece struck by the East 
India C ompany in Madras in the year 1807. The 
standard of fineness is the same as the English. 
The idol is a figure of the Hindu deity Vishnu. 
Pieces of the value of one pagoda were a also made, 
and are exactly similar in type. The origin of | 


the name of 


ably under ten. 


the term “pagoda” is not known, but it is not 
believed to be a native word. For accounts of 
other Indian coins see Ruding’s Annals of the 
Coinage of Great Britain and its Dependencies, 
3rd edition, vol. ii. pp. 418 to 422, and plates SS 
and TT. (London, 1840.) 
Henry W. Henrrey, M.N.S. Xe. 
Markham House, Brighton. 


AvsTRALIAN Law Courts (4" S. yv. 60, 348.) 
The Rules of Court of this colony are easily pro- 
curable from any bookseller in Melbourne—or in 
London, time beir ig given to execute the order. 
The legal professi m here is regulated in precisely 
the same manner as at home. The two branches 
have never been amalgamated in Victoria, but 
they have been so in nearly every other Austra- 
lian colony, including New Zealand. Admittance 
to the Bar in all the colonies follows as a matt2r 
of course upon admission at home ; or, attendance 
at the courses of legal lectures at the Melbourne 
University, and passing a reasonable examination 
in law and general literature, will — adwis- 
sion. . BLAIR. 

Melbourne. 

“As I wenr pown By yon CAsTLE WALL’ 
(4% S, v. 24,351.)—I can to some extent ix lentify 
the child rhym e which Vrx states,had something 
a awful yet fascinating for him in his early days. I 

vo back fou full decades in memory, and realise 
once more the indescribable mixture of delight 
and dread with which I was wont to puzzle out, 
whilst lying awake in bed, the thrilling significance 
of a riddle which was incessantly on the lips of my 
schoolfellows of about my own age, viz. consider- 
This was the riddle :— 
“ Riddle me, riddle me, right ; 
Where did I lie last night ? 
The cocks crew, 
The winds blew. 
The bells of Heax ren 
Struck eleven, 
The chosts from their graves came and grinned at me, 
And an old witch buried her child under the roots of an 
old yew tree: 
And ‘tis time for my poor soul to g 








” 


ro to Heaven ! 
I recollect well that no boy in the school, in my 
time, was ever able to find the true mot of this 
terrible enigma. But a very close companion con- 
fided to me, under the bond of inviolable 
the awe-striking revelation that the key was, “ a 
young man murdering his sweetheart and burying 
her corpse at night!” D. Brain. 
Melbourne. 


secrecy, 


RovunDELS AND CHEESE OR Fruit TRENCHERS 
(3" S. xii. 485 et ant2.)—Mr. Thomas Wright 
in his recent work Womankind in Western Europe, 

. 187, throws some light on this vexed question. 
In the Middle Ages, the knights and ladies fre- 
quently adjourned after dinner to a chamber near 
the hall to indulge in the amusement of gabbing. 
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This was derived from the old northern races, and 
consisted in uttering boasts of the feats each had 
done or could do, &c. The word is derived from 
Anglo-Saxon gabban, to joke; and it was consi- 
dered to be a great accomplishment in a gentleman 
to excel ina gab. In the Romance of the Round 
Table, Sir Keu was celebrated as the greatest 
gabber in King Arthur’s court. In the fourteenth 
century we find this spirit of gabbing in games of 
chance, in which sarcastic characters were drawn 
upon rolls of vellum or paper with masks attached 
to each, and you drew by chance. The roll was 
called a Rageman Roll; “ Rageman,”’ Mr. Wright 
thinks, meant the devil, supposed to direct the 
chances of the game. He thinks the roundels 
were used for serving fruit or confectionaries to a 
festive party, which were turned up after these 
had been eaten, finding a satirical motto under- 
neath, and applying it to yourself. He has printed 
two of the Rageman’s Rolls, one in French and the 
other in English, in his Anecdota Literaria. 
Joun Preeort, Jun., F.S.A. 


- 


Tot HigHLANDERS AND THE Danes (4 §, | 


the orthography. Should, however, no Manx 
scholar think such a matter worthy of his atten- 
tion, I hope the following remarks may somewhat 
aid Mr. DRENNAN’s suggestions in that direction. 
As Mr. Drennan does not give what he con- 
siders the meaning of Myle, I suggest to him that 
it is a derivative of Mail= Michael; and as he 
does not give the meaning of the surname Craine, 
I suggest to him that it is a derivative of Car- 
rane = Sandal, which, together, result in accord- 
ance with my former analysis. I would also 
suggest to Mr. Drennan that as Christian Mai 
might be the original name of the miser, nygar- 
raneyn, if used, would not be a nickname but a 
surname derived from the habit of wearing 
sandals; for as the first verse of Mr. DRENNAN’S 
version of the song says — 
“ They say that in Jurby, in Man, 
Was a man with money and land, 
Ever wearing sandals,” &c., 


| which, I think, would originate the surname; and 


v. 252, 566.) —A HieHtanper plainly enough 


alirmed (see “ Crumble,” &c. 4 S. v. 71) that 
“the Danes could not have given local names to 
a country which they never occupied.” I used the 
word settled for occupied. This and no more. That 
the Northmen did not occupy the mainland of 
Scotland till after the tenth century is precisely 
what I must be permitted to doubt. There are 
the strongest possible grounds for believing that 
the Goths or Caledonians, who, in my view, were 
one and the same people with the Scandinavians, 
possessed both Ireland and Scotland at a period 
long prior to the advent of the Romans, of which 
such names as “ Neill of the nine hostages,” &c. 
cited by A Hicutanper, together with those of 
the Annals of Ulster form in part the proofs. As 
to the prefix Mac, I would merely observe that 
“ Fergus Mac Olaf” was a Norwegian king of 
Dublin ; that in the peculiarly S ‘andinavian dis- 
trict of Craven in Yorkshire the word Mack 
signifies race, lineage, species; and that in the old 
Dutch language, which no one can call Celtic, 
Maegh, Mage, “ ofte bloedt vriendt,” means kindred 
parentage, allies, or consanguinity. Maeg/ 

that language, signifies kinsmen or allies, cognate 
with which doubtless is the Lowland Scotch 
word sib, akin, related. Cameron is an indigenous 
Fife surname, as well as the name of a parish, 
It is also found as a native personal name in the 
district of Couper Angus, 


b-sibbe, in 


A Mippie Temprar. 


“ MYLecHaRAINE” (4% S, 
v. 469, 583.)—I am pleased 
to see Mr. W. R. Drennan’s communication, 
and hope with him that some Manx reader of 


Tne Manx Sone: 
ii. 276; iii, 288, 493; 


“N. & Q.” will be able conclusively to determine 


as the second verse says— 
? “Said the neighbour to Mikey,” &c., 

I think my derivation is thereby corroborated. 
And, as the Manx language does not make plural 
until three, Iam induced to believe that even on 
Mr. DrRENNAN’S suggestion my meaning of Myle- 
charaine is correct, for Mail y Charrane = Michael 
of the [two (odd))} sandals, seems determinative. 

With regardto Mr. Harrison’s’sy Curragh, the 
Manx of 1 Corinthians vi. 13 will show Mr. 
DRENNAN that it depends on words preceding the 
article y whether the initial consonant of the 
word succeeding is to be changed ; and as’sy is an 
abbreviation of ayns y, Mr. DRENNAN will be able 
to see the force of these remarks. As to a prepo- 
sition followed by an article ever eclipsing the ini- 
tial of a succeeding noun, Mr. Drennan will find 
John xx. 19, ayns yn astyr =in the evening; 
wherein the f of fastyr = evening is eclipsed. 

Hoping that Mr. Drennan will favour “N.&Q.” 
with a translation of his version, and that some 
Manx scholar will settle the orthography of the 
title, I now leave both song and title for their 
consideration. J. BEALE. 


[ne Patronyrmic “-tne” 1x Nortn-ENGiisn 
Prace Namgs (4% §S, y. 559.)—The vocable -ing 
is not always a patronymic. It is some times the 
Saxon ing, ameadow; but more frequently it has 
no meaning whatever, arising through the inter- 
polation of g or ng. Thus Newetun becomes 
Newenton, and then Newington. 
Rh, S. CHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Asuvur (4 S. y. 598.)\—The answer to Mr. 
Hislop is that this word does not mean either in 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, or Arabic “to make 
strong.” The difficulty which really subsists is 
whether in Gen, x. 11 the word ashur means & 
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In many ancient versions, 
as the Septuagint and Vulgate, for example, it is 
translated as the name of a person; so also Jose- 
phus, and Stroth and Michaelis, among the 


rson or a country. 


moderns, have adopted that opinion. Martin 
Luther also follows the ancient versions. Bochart 
(iv. 12) renders it Assyria. This is also the view 
of the received version according to the margin, 
although the text adheres to the most ancient 
rendering. Modern versions and the best autho- 
rities, however (including the Jewish German), 
consider the word ashur as the name of a country, 
and render the text “‘ From this land he { Nimrod | 
went out [into] Assyria” (Tremellius, Junius, 
Rosenmiiller, De Wette, Gesenius, &c.) instead 
of “Out of that land went forth Ashur.” If 
Ninus and Nimrod are identical, he was, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus (ii. 7), the founder of 
Nineveh, not Ashur. That Ashur was not a per- 
son, but a country, appears from Num. xxiv. 22, 
24; Ezr. iv. 2; 
xxxii. 22; Hosea xiv. 3. 


“Nes”: “Nes”: “Borry” (4S, v. 599.) 
Nesh, meaning delicate, tender, soft, is merely th« 
A.-S. Anesc, moist, soft. It is sometimes confused 
with nice, but is not connected with it etymolo- 
gically. The A.-S. neb means a mouth, beak, 
peak, face; it is still used when we speak of the 
nib of a pen. Butty is probably one of the numer- 
ous derivatives of the word but, which has several 
significations. A bué or boss (Fr. bout) is a stump 
or rounded end, which can be used either to dué 
with, or as a support or buttress. The word butty 
can either be an adjective meaning stumpy, short, 
little, or a noun signifying an aid, help, or sup- 
port. There are plentiful illustrations of this in 
various languages. Thus, in Welsh, pwtio is to 
but, to push, but pwt is anything short and 
stumpy, and pwtog is a short fat woman. In 
German we have the Old High German /edzen, 
to but, and the provincial buttig or biitzig, short or 
stumpy. In Old French, boter or bouter is both 
to but and to put, and in fact the English words 
but and put are from the same root. The Old 
French gives us also the derivative bouttée, the 
pier of a bridge ; and perhaps our word buéty, if it 
does not mean little, may convey the notion in it 
of ee or assistance. It is curious that the 
Dutch boutje, ultimately from the same root, is 
used as a term of endearment; but this is pro- 
bably merely a coincidence. Our word to abut is 
from the same root. Watrer W. Sxear. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


92 


Ps. Ixxxiii. 8; Ezech. xxvii. 23, 
T. J. Buckton. 


“ WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO, MY PRETTY MArpD 2” 
(4 S. vy. 402, 600.)—B. S. R. A. asks if this 
song is old. It can be traced for sixty years, but 


I have no doubt that it is much older. “There are 


old broadsides printed at Bristol, Brighton, and 
other places, 


Perhaps a modern copy might be 


obtained at Devonport, where there is a very civil 
and intelligent ballad printer—I forget his name. 
The play-house version has no chorus, unless the 
repetition of “Sir she said” may be considered 
one. I have a MS. copy of the country song, 
which I obtained from a Sussex nurse-maid some 
years ago. Whether it accords with the broad- 
sides I cannot say, as I have never been able to 
“compare notes.” However, I am certain that 
in the Bristol broadside the chorus was as it is at 
the first of the above references, and not as B. 8, 
R. A. gives it at the second reference. What is 
the name of the interlude or ballad opera in which 
the late Mrs. Fitzwilliam used to sing an abbre- 
viated version ? James Henry Drxon. 


“Wr are Two TRAVELLERS, Roger anp I” 
(4" 8, ii. 488, 569.) —This poem will be found in 
Routledge’s Popular Reciter, edited by J. E. Car- 
penter, London, 1867 (p. 186), where it is entitled 
‘“‘The Vagrant and his Dog.” It consists of four- 
teen stanzas, and the authorship is attributed to 
J. T. Trowbridge, an American writer. 

J. MANUEL, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Trick (4% S. vy. 175, 541.)—Is not ¢rick a col- 
lateral form of tricke, to deceive? e. g. “ bi-hold 
heie louerd hu monnes help tricked me.”—On 
lofsong of ure louerde (ed. Morris). 

E. H. Know es. 


Position OF THE CREED, ETC., IN CHURCHES: 
CHURCHES WITH CHAPELS ATTACHED BELONGING 
ro Lorps or Netensovurntne Manors (4™ S. y. 
31, 158, 285, 388, 608.)—As far as my recollec- 
tion extends, the following list of churches com- 
prises chapels or chantries within the same now 
or formerly belonging to the lords of the neigh- 
bouring manors :—viz. Macclesfield, the Savage, 
afterwards Rivers chapel; Prestbury, the Adling- 
ton or Leigh chapel; Malpass, the Cholmondeley 
chapel; Eastham, the Hooton or Stanley chapel ; 
Bebbington, the Bebbington chapel; Frodsham, 
the Kingsley and Helsby chapels; Bowden, the 
Dunham, Massey, or Booth chapel; Rosthorne, 
the Venables and Tatton, or Massey, now Eger- 
ton and Mere chapels; Norbury Booths, the 
Leigh chapel; Northenden, the Tatton and Leigh 
chapels; Peover, Peover or the Mainwaring 
chapel; Acton, the Mainwaring chapel ; Nant- 
wich, the Wilbraham chapel; Bunbury (formerly 
collegiate), the Bunbury, Beeston, Calveley, and 
Egerton (of Ridley) chapels; Daresbury, the Dut- 
ton and Hatton chapels. } 

These are in Cheshire, and, with the exception 
of one or two, the chapels are on each side the 
chancel arch at the eastern end. Will your cor- 
respondent P. P. or Mr. Watcott kindly inform 
me whether he is acquainted with any ancient 
chapels situate at the western end, or midway 
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down the southern or northern sides, partitioned 
oft by screens, and not built as wings to the 
church ? Lionet S. R. Leren. 


TRANSFER OF Arms: Purerry oF DRAYTON 
(4" S. v. 422, 516, 610.)—The legality of the 
alienation or transfer of arms “has been fully 
discussed,” says Edmondson — 

* in the Earl Marshal's Court in the case which depended 
between Sir Thomas Cowyn and Sir John de Norwich, 
and in that between John lord Lovel and Thomas lord 
Morle.”—See Anstis’s Registe r of the Garter, ii, 260, 370. 


Edmondson ory the text of several conces- 

sions of the kind (i. 155-7), and alleges generally 
that — 

“the proprietors of coat-armour did frequently, to the 
exclusion of their own heirs, by grants, and that with a 
covenant of warrantry, convey, assign, and transfer not 
only such coats-armour of other families as happen to 
descend to them by right of inheritance as next heir, 
but the original and paternal coat-armour of their own 
family.” 

W. E. B. 

NEWSPAPERS OF THE Last Two CENTURIES 
(4"8. vy. 531, 591.) —The following may be added 
to the lists of “Post” newspapers which have 
appeared in the columns of “N, & Q.” 

“The Derby Pc ystman; or a Collection of the most 
Material Occurrences, Foreign and Domestick ; togethe1 
with an Account of Trade.” 

This was a weekly newspaper, and was com- 
menced in 1719. It was succeeded by — 

“ The British Spy ; or Derby Postman,”— 
which commenced in 1726, and continued to be 
published at all events for four or five years. 

LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Winster Hall, 


If Mr. Lioxp will refer to “N.& Q.” (88. 
iii, 267), where there is a communication relative 
to a very curious coll: ine of Dublin newspapers 
in my possession, he may find some particulars to 
suit his purpose. ABHBA 


Bepett (4 S. vy. 601.)\—This name is proba- 
bly from the Saxon bydel, which Dr. Bosworth 
renders a beadle, crier, officer ; preco, nuncius 
(D. pedel, G. pedell). R. 8. Cuarno 

Gray’s Inn. 


As 


CasttE Men, on Kiya Wirtiam Mew, at 
Hiitssporoven (4" S, yi. 29.)\—Our Ex lit 
ceived by the vulgar name of King William men, 
has not exactly hit this mark with hi 
curacy. Hillsborough Cast] , of 
tration may be seen in tl lster rn 
Archeolog y (iv. 80) in a note to 21 uper on “ J 
nivert’s Journey,” written by me, was built by 
Sir Arthur, son of Sir Moses Hiil. As it com- 
manded the “pass of Kilwarlin,” the chief road 
between Dublin Belfast, it was in December, 
1660 (see Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, ii. 325), 
constituted a royal garrison, with a constable to 








command the same at 3s. 4d. a day, and twenty- 
four warders at 6d. each. The office of constable 
was, of course, granted to the Hill family for 
ever. These warders were always termed “ Castle 
Men” in the neighbourhood, and they wore, as 
was said, the uniform of King William’s Dutch 
guards, In my boyish days I have frequently 
seen them in their uniform, which was a blue 
coat with red facings and lapels, cocked hat bound 
with silver lace and surmounted with a red 
feather, white breeches, gaiters, &c. I have a 
distant recollection of seeing them in this dress 
keeping the course at the Maze races. I have 
since seen them in a modern dress, undistinguish- 
able from that of a livery servant. As they were 
all loyal Protestants, they were vulgarly called 
“ King William men” by the lower orders. 
WILLIAM PINKERTON. 

Worthing. 

[We have also to thank C. A. R. and T. S. for setting 
us right.—Eb. } 

Arms or Porter (4 S. vy. 499, 609.)—Mr. 
UNDERHILL remarks that the coat of Porter, 
sable, three bells argent, was “ probably suggested 
in the first instance by the name, which is clearly 
one of office, and by the dutic 8 associated with 
it at the castle gate.” I should entirely agree 
with him if this coat had tes m assigned to “the 
name of Porter in comparatively modern times, 
But I think there is good reason to suppose that 
this is not the case, and that the three bells were 
borne by the Porters long before bells were used 
at castle gates, or indeed at all, except in churches 
and chapels, admitting that it is the duty of the 
porter to ring the chapel bell; and I think it was 
so at my old college at Oxford. I can scarcely 
think that that circumstance would account for 
the use of this bearing, though at first sight it 
may be supposed to be connected with it. 

tv. Pn. SHIRLEY. 
Pavt’s Grove (4 §. vi. 6.)—There are but 
w maps without naming this place, which is 
not on the coast, but in the harbour of Ports- 
mouth. 

An Ordnance survey by Lieut.-Col. Mudge of 
the Tower, published in 1810, has it down. 

A map published by Laurie and Whittle, 
53, Fleet Street, in 1800, has it down. 

Isaac Taylor published a map 
names it. 

A map published by Greenwood, 13, Regent 
Street, Pall Mall, in 1825 and 1826, names it. 

In 1786, Robert Sayer, 53, Fleet Street, pub- 
ished an Admiralty map with it named. 

In 1796, Faden of Charing Cross published a 
map spelling the name Palsgrave for Paulsgrove, 
Winering for Wimmering, Farham for Fareham. 

A much older map than any of the above, but 
without date, describing the hundred of Hamp- 
shire, published by Basset in Fleet Street and 


iy 





in 1759 which 
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Richard Chiswell in St. Paul’s Churchyard, spells 
Wemerling for Wimmering, Palsgrave and Pal- 
grave for Paulsgrove, Farham for Fareham ; all 
these places being contiguous to this said Pauls- 
grove, which is on the high road from Cosham to 
Portchester, about half a mile from Portchester 
Castle by water, and three times the distance by 
land. An estuary runs up to Paulsgrove, and a 
landing place at flood tide within the harbour of 
Portsmouth, of the date B. S. names, when St. 
Paul landed (if he ever did); it was in the port 
of Portchester, no Portsmouth then existing. See 


History of Portchester Castle, said to be erected by | 


the Romans. Some antiquaries go so far as to 
say there was a stronghold there, anterior to the 
Romans having possession of this coast, but with- 
out proof; and there is but little doubt its main 
creation was by the Romans. 

By recent excavations for the enlargement of 
the Dockyard at Portsmouth, I believe Roman 
pottery has been discovered, showing at the time 
the Romans had possession of the port of Port- 
chester, the harbour must have been both deeper 
of water and a better navigation than now. I 
have a number of other maps with Paulsgrove 
named, but I think I have given sufficient. 

J. 8. 

Paul's Grove lies half-way between Portchester 
and Wymering, to which last parish it belongs: 


the parish church is dedicated to SS. Peter and | 


Paul, Paul’s Grove is the traditional landing- 
place of S. Paul, and agrees with the description 
given by Venatius Fortunatus : — 
“ Transiit Oceanum, vel qua facit insula portum ; 
Quasque Britannus habet terras, quasque 
Thule.” 


ultima 


Epwin L. BLEeNKrINsorp. 
Springthorpe Rectory. 


“Sr. Luxe’s tittTLE Summer” (4 S. vi. 6.) 
The few hot days (often called “ the Indian sum- 
mer” in the United States) which occur in the 
autumn may be considered as St. Luke’s little 
summer —the festival of St. Luke falling on 
October 18; but the expression more frequently 
used is “ L’été de Ja St.-Martin,” ¢. e. de la féte de 
St. Martin, which is on November 11, when a 
south wind brings a few warm days before the 
snows of winter. 8 


~ 


Avrnorsurr or “ Joxesy” (4% S. v. 570; vi. 
89.)—Until this discussion was raised in “N. & Q.” 
I never had any doubt as to the authorship of the 
travestie. I always believed it to be the work of 
Messrs. James and Horace Smith. I distinctly 
remember that it was given to them in the cata- 
logue which induced me, when very young, to 
buy the book. I also remember that in some 
biography in a very old number of Fraser's Maga- 
sine (the article most likely by Dr. Maginn) 
Jokeby was mentioned as among the productions 





of those gentlemen, and it was branded with an 
epithet which it does not deserve. K. T. R, P, 
“ Crvantick” (4** §. vi. 5.)—Your corres. 
pondent inquires what Pepys meant by a “ Civan- 
tick” sermon. If he reads “ Cervantic ’—in the 
style of Cervantes — he will, I think, have no 
difficulty in understanding the passage. 
CHARLES WYLIE, 


Miseellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Heraldry of Smith; being a Collection of the Arms 


borne by, or attributed to, most Families of that Surname 

in Great Britain, Ireland, and Germany. Compiled from 

the Harleian MSS., and other Authentic Sources, by 

H. Sydney Grazebrook, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 

(J. Russell Smith.) 

Many years ago, Mr. Nicholas Carlisle published a 
volume of Collections for a History of the Ancient Family 
of Carlisle, which drew from the learned editor of the 
Monumenta Historica Britannica the bitter remark— 
“ How lucky the man’s name was not Smith!” It is 
needless to speculate upon what a history of the Smiths 
would have been from the pen of the then Secretary of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Mr. Grazebrook, a learned 
and practised genealogist, shrinks from the task ; and in 
the volumes before us, confines himself to the armorial 
bearings of some two hundred and fifty families of this 
surname, the majority of which are derived from the two 
curious Harleian MSS. (No. 578 and No, 3526) in the 
British Museum. In a pleasantly written preface, he 
vindicates the Smiths from the attacks of the satirists, 
points out how many distinguished men have borne the 
name, and laughs goodnaturedly at the Smyths, Smythes, 
and Smijths, who seek to distinguish themselves from, 
their namesakes by an affected orthography. His endea- 
your, he says, has been to prepare what he calls a sort of 
libro d’oro of this prolific sept; and this he has done so 
well, that the book may be fairly said to be one which 
no Smith, Smyth, Smythe, or Smijth ought to be without. 


Chronica Monasterii 8. Albani. Gesta Abbatum Monas- 
terii Sancti Albani a Thoma Walsingham, regnante 
Ricardo Secundo, ejusdem Ecclesia Praecentore, com- 
pilata. Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A. of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, &c. Vol. IJ. a.v. 
1349-1411, (Longman.) 

We have to call attention to another volume of the 
Series of Chronicles and Memorials published by the 
authority of the Treasury under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. Mr. Riley’s volume, which brings 
to a conclusion the History of the Abbey of St. Alban’s, 
as contained in the Cottonian MS. Claudius E. IV. and 
the continuation from the only known text in the Parker 
MS. No. VII. is mainly occupied with an account of the 
history and trials of the house during the long Abbacy of 
Thomas de la Mare, the acquisitions peaceably made, 
the encroachments resisted, the contests entered upon, 
and the struggles endured by that most able, but to all 
appearance, most litigious of abbots. But the interest of 
the volume is by no means confined to the light it 
throws upon the history of the abbey. It furnishes 
much curious illustration of the insurrection of Wat 
Tyler and the social history of that period, while arche- 
ologists will be interested in the account of the excava- 
tions at Verulamivm undertaken by the monks; the 
cameos belonging to the abbey, and of Abbot Geoffrey of 
Maine’s Miracle Play of St. Katherine. A copious 
Index and useful Glossary give completeness to the book. 
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Tom and Jerry: Life in London, or the Day and Night 
Scenes of Harry Hawthorn, Esq., and his elegant 
Friend Corinthian Tom, in their Rambles and Sprees 
through the Metropolis. By Pierce Egan. With numerous 
coloured Illustrations from real Life, designed by J, R. 
and G. Cruikshank. (Hotten.) 


Old enough to remember the extraordinary interest 
with which this attempt to depict the doings of what was 
then called the “ loose,” but now the “ fast,” section of 
society was received at the time when it was first pub- 
lished, we look at this reprint with perfect astonishment, 
and with a puzzling wonder that any publisher should 
have thought it worth while to drag such a book from 
the deserved obscurity into which it had fallen. 


The Jacobite Lairds of Gask. By T. L. Kington Oli- 
phant, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Printed for 
the Grampian Club. (Griffin & Co.) 

The materials for this volume have been taken, as the 
editor informs us, from the Gask Charter Chest, and are 
the most interesting of the vast mass of papers there 
preserved by the Oliphants—a house remarkable appar- 


ently, among other things, for their care of the family 
records. Any such selection could not fail to furnish 


much curious illustration, both of family history and the 
social condition of the country; and as the book accord- 
ingly abounds in both, it will furnish at the present time 
afew hours pleasant reading, and hereafter be referred to 
with advantage by some future historian of the manners 
and customs of the Scotch. 


Tue Counci, or Constance.—We are indebted to 
The Academy for particulars of the photographic fac- 
simile of the Constance MS. of “ Ulrici de Richental 
Annales Constantienses,” just published by Bielefeld at 
Carlsruhe—a work of peculiar interest at the present 
moment :—“ This MS. gives us a complete pictorial nar- 
rative of the great Council held at Constance, 1414-1418. 
Out of 300 leaves no fewer than 160 are filled with pic- 
tures. We see the whole journey of the Pope—riding on 
horseback with the sacrament borne before him. The 
scholars of the University of Paris go in procession 
through the streets. We see the bakers baking in the 
highways; the Florentine money-lenders keeping holi- 
day. The burning of John Huss and of Jerome of Prague 
eccupies nine pages, The Emperor Sigismund receives 
the golden rose from the Pope ; he makes many grants— 
among them that of the March of Brandenburg to 
Frederic of Niiremberg. The whole ceremony of making 
the new Pope, Martin V., is described. Five pictures 
set out the Greek rites; two the funeral procession of 
Robert Bishop of Salisbury, who died during the Council. 
The whole book, too, is filled with the arms of the princes 
and great men who were either present at the Council or 
sent ambassadors to it.’ 


Mr. Tuomas Q. Covcn is about to publish under the 
title of Polperro a little book giving a de scription of Pol- 
perro, a Cornish fishing town, interesting from its natural 
peculiarities, and from the retention of many antique 
customs, fast dying out elsewhere. Such a work would 
necessarily contain much matter of only local import- 
ance, but at the same time, in the departments of Natural 
History and Popular Antiquities, it would interest a 
much wider circle of pene h as enjoyed his “ Folk- 
Lore of a Cornish Village,” contributed to these columns 
many years since, and which will be now reprinted by 
Mr. Couch. 


Trax does not diminish the reputation of the worthy 
Shoemaker of Nuremberg, Hans Sachs. A new edition 
of his works is in course of publication by Brockhaus, 
under the editorship of Karl Goedeke, The first volume 


| Original aut 


containing his religious and secular songs has already 
been issued. The second will contain his miscellaneou s 
poems, and the third and last his tragedies and Shrove- 
tide plays. 

Tue Harwetay Socretr.—It appears from the First 
Report of this Society “ for the publication of inedited MSS. 
relating to Genealogy, Family History, and Heraldry,’ 
that since its institution in March, 1869, upwards of one 
hundred and seventy members have joined it; that it 
has already printed and published The Visitation of 
London, in 1568, by Cooke. Edited by J. J. Howard, 
Esq., F.S.A., and G. J. Armytage, Esq., F.S.A.; and The 
Visitation of Leicestershire, in 1619, by Lennard and Vin- 
cent, Edited by John Fetherston, Jun., Esq., in 
which are to be followed by the Visitations of Rutl: and 
(1618), Nottingham (161 4), Oxford (1574 and 1634), 
eveiien (1620), Lincoln, and Cornwall (1620). 





Compcerion or St. Pavi’s.—An influential and most 
enthusiastic Meeting on this subject was held at the Man- 
sion House on Wednesday last, under the Presidency of 
the Lord Mayor. The resolutions were moved and oup- 
ported by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, the 
Bishop of London, Lord Carnarvon, Mr. Walter, M.P., 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., and 
Mr. Crawford, M.P., the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which has set to other great public institutions the 
good example of presenting 1000/. to the fund. The list 
of subscriptions announced amounted to about 25,000/.— 
one-tenth of the sum required to complete Wren’s noble 
masterpiece. It is a curious coincidence, and let us hope a 
good omen, that this meeting was held on the day which 
saw the realisation of one of Wren’s great ideas—the 
opening of the Thames’ Embankment. 


CHARLES DICKENS.—An important and highly interesting c 
lection of original autograph lettcrs and papers, and original manu- 
scripts by eminent writers, formed during the last half century, will be 
sold during the present month, we hear, by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkin- 
son of Wellington Street, Strand. Among these may be mentioned the 
chief part of the original manuscript of “Oliver Twist” by Charles 
Dickens, with considerable alterations and corrections by himself. The 
iginal manuscript of four of the famous stories o ‘enimore 
reat American novelist, ** The Pathfinder,” “ The Deer- 
t Two Admirals,” and “ Marcedes of Castile,” in his own 
ght of the famous “ Ingoldshy Legends" in the author's 
own autograph. The original autograph of Miss Edgeworth's “ Helen. 
And among other valuable and interesting letters, original autograph 
letters of King George the Third and King William the Fourth. 
ray h letters by many eminent modern Statesmen; a 
: letter of Sir Walter Scott in his own autograph. 

ha eristic original unpublished letters of Beckford, 
author of “ Vathek,”’ and unpublished autograph letters of Theodore 
Hook. and also painters, sculptors, and actors,among them Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, John ‘Ke mble, Mrs. Siddons, Charles Kemble, Miss Farren 
Countess of Derby), Miss Foote (Countess of Harrington), &c. The 
Secret Correspondence of the Count D'Antraigues with Mr. Canning, 
of whom there s tograph letters and notes, and an account of the 
duel between Castlereagh and Canning; confidential 
letters of Lord Bexley); 
the great Lord Grey on subjects of great intere 
sular War, on which he entertained very 
Great Duke, in his autograph; original lette rs of General 
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Tw * Fenimore Cooper's possess interest for American as well as 
English collectors. Among the —_ v ag and curious are original 
and unpublished letters of Hora alpole; Sketches of Public Cha- 
racters, many entirely -bh- — historical papers, 
all in the entire autog Prince of Letter-writers. The 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 


HaRe's Srnwoys. 2 Vols. 
Wanted by Mrs. Mac Faughten, Wolston Ileath, Rugby, 


arwickshire. 


Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, Wel- 
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Brnow's Works. Vols. X. and XVII. 


Lorp 
in 17 volumes 8vo, in the years 1853 and } 


Murray, 
Wanted by Architect, 3, Belmont, Birkenhead. 


7 Vols. 


William Cole, 


Govutn'’s Binps OF AUSTRALIA. 
MoRANT’S Essex. 2 Vols. folio. 
Bewick's sor's FAasLes 
Lysons’s MaGNa Buirannta. 10 Vols 
Pricart, CEREMONIES ET COUTUMES RELIGIEUSES. 
Hoee's JaconrTse Rerics. 2 Vols 
FULLER'S WoORTHIES OF ENGLAND. Fol 


Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


10 Vols 


] 
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PARTRIDGE AND ‘COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., , and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 100, 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6¢. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality, 

TINTE D LINED NOTE, for poms or Foreign Correspondende (Gigg 

colours), 5 quires for Is. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), rod weed to 4s. 
as. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Cr es 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three lk 
or Address Dies, from 3s 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms 


5e. 6d 


6d. per ream, a 
engraved from 


tters, from 7s. Busing 


Titustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Statia: ’ 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, ue. pal 
free. 

(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
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